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Notice.— With this week’s Svectator is issued, gratis, a 
LiteRARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eae es 
AY 38rd passed in Athens without any explosion. M., 
Delyannis absolutely refused to accept the ultimatum of 
the Powers, and disarm without conditions, and the Powers did 
not, on consultation, withdraw their Ministers or declare a 
blockade. The reasons for their hesitation are still not apparent, 
but the most probable are that France and Russia, who have 
throughout encouraged Greece, are not prepared to coerce her, 
and that England, Germany, and Austria rather dread a popular 
movement which might end in the expulsion of the dynasty. 
They wish the King to remain, and the King, aware of this, and 
utterly careless whether he goes or stays, uses his free position 
to bid them defiance. The Greek Premier does not declare war on 
Turkey, and perhaps does not wish to do so, but there can be no 
question that as yet the honours of the situation remain with him. 
He has given Europe, with all its pieces on the board, stalemate. 
On the face of things, we should say Lord Rosebery and Prince 
Bismarck had made a serious mistake, and had destroyed much 
of the prestige of Europe when acting as a tribunal; but they 
may know facts, and may hereafter explain facts, invisible as 
yet to the wondering public. That they do not intend their 
delay to last long is evident from Mr. Gladstone’s answer to 
questions on Thursday night. He promised action, though he 
did not define its course. 








It will be observed that Mr. Gladstone in his reply was far 
from hopeful, and that he gave a new reason for pressing 
Greece. It appears to be greatly desired in Europe that Turkey 
should disarm, probably because of the danger that if she does 
not she will again repudiate her Debt, and possibly from fear 
that her unpaid soldiers may make a revolution,—the latter a 
fear to which local correspondents make frequent allusion. The 
troops, they say, outside Constantinople, never receive any 
wages. It is intended, therefore, to help the Sultan by 
advising him to disarm, and so justify that step in the eyes of 
his subjects; but this cannot be done honourably unless Greece 
has disarmed first. This reasoning is fairly sound, but there 
must be something else behind, or Lord Rosebery would not 
have spoken so strongly as he did at the Academy dinner of 
Greece’s own best interests. The Powers are afraid of something 
besides a Turkish advance, which they could stop with half a 
word, or of a Turkish bankruptcy, which has occurred before. 
They think it impossible, if shots are once fired, to keep the 
Great Powers together, and they are probably right. Common 
Russians will not bear to see Orthodox Greeks massacred by 
Mussulmans, 


The latest report on Friday was that Greece had recalled her 
Minister from Constantinople. 





fect of Aryan tongues, are said to have been surprised to find 
that its rolling vowels are as “singable” as Italian. The Poet- 
Laureate contributed four verses, of which the last is the most 
characteristic and the best :— 
‘‘Sharers of our glorious past, 
Brothers, must we part at last ? 
Shall not we thro’ good and ill 
Cleave to one another still ? 
Britain’s myriad voices call, 
‘ Sons, be welded, each and ail, 
Into one Imperial whole, 
One with Britain, heart and soul! 
One life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne!’ 
Britons, hold your own ! 
And God guard all!” 
“The hymn, in the irony of fate, was set to music by Sir A. 
Sullivan. 


On Monday there appeared a letter from the Prime Minister 
to the electors of Midlothian, which in popular effectiveness, 
perhaps, surpasses any one of his written addresses, but 
which, to our great regret, displays more of the tone and 
the spirit of the demagogue,—that is, of the agitator who 
prefers catching phrases to the logic of facts,—than we supposed 
it possible for the great Minister to exhibit. We have spoken 
of it at such length in another column, that we need give but a 
very brief summary here. Mr. Gladstone lays great stress on 
the fact that the fame of the Irish measures of the Government 
has “rung throughout the world;” that that vast British and Irish 
public, which already numbers more than one hundred millions, 
and which spreads with unabated rapidity from year to year, 
have greeted these measures with a burst of sympathy. He 
thinks Liberal secessions from the Liberal Party have always 
proved to be in the wrong,—Lord Selborne has since reminded 
him that he did not think so as to that Liberal secession from 
the Liberal Party which resisted the demand for an Kcclesi- 
astical Titles Bill, and which eventually obtained its repeal,— 
and that the Liberal seceders are so disunited among themselves 
as to remind us of the confusions of the builders of Babel. 





Further, Mr. Gladstone encourages Scotland and Wales,—nay, 
he would include, perhaps, “ portions of England,”—to demand 
for themselves a Home-rule suited to their needs, which he thinks 
are quite different from those of Ireland, and he encourages 
them to expect ultimate success. He charges the opponents 
of his measures with being animated by “the spirit of class.” 
“The adverse hosts consist, then, of class and of the dependants 
of class ;”’ while his side he identifies with “ the nation.” Further, 
Mr. Gladstone’s Manifesto indicates a very strong disposition 
to “lighten the ship.” Of the Land-purchase Bill he says 
significantly that he leaves it ‘‘ to stand on the declarations we 
have already made, adding only an expression of the regret with 
which I find that, while the sands are running in the hour-glass, 
the Irish landlords have as yet given no indication of a desire 
to accept a proposal framed in the spirit of the utmost allowable 
regard to their apprehensions and their interests.” And of 
the Home-rule Bill he emphatically declares that the issue 
is the principle of establishing in Dublin a legislative body 
“empowered to make laws for Irish, as contradistinguished from 
Imperial affairs.” He emphatically refuses to stake the Bill 
either on the removal of Irish representatives from the Imperial 
Parliament, or on the financial proposals made in regard to the 
Trish contribution towards the ways and means of the United 
Kingdom. The Manifesto has been received with much popular 
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enthusiasm by the majority in most of the Liberal constituen- 
cies, and with a good deal of natural displeasure by the Liberal 
seceders whom it unjustly brands as the mouthpieces of the 
spirit of class. 


The week has been marked by many secessions from the ranks 
of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters on the Irish Question. Thus, 
two men of some mark as Liberals, and as thorough-going 
Liberals, both of them Members for Eastern-county con- 
stituencies,—Mr. Quilter and Mr. Herbert Cozens-Hardy, the 
former the Member for the Sudbury division of Suffolk, and the 
latter the Member for North Norfolk,—have announced that they 
cannot vote for the second reading, though Mr. Quilter appears 
to think that if certain changes were made,—all of them, in our 
opinion, changes for the worse,—he might be able to vote for it. 
The rumours as to negotiations between Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Gladstone, intended to smooth the way to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s adhesion, have been numerous, but we hardly think 
authentic. So far as we can judge at the present moment, it 
seems probable that the Birmingham party, as it is called, will 
vote with Lord Hartington, in which case the Bill is likely to 
be defeated even on the second reading. In that case a disso- 
lution will probably soon follow. 


After a specially decided speech from Lord Hartington 
spoken yesterday week at Edinburgh, Mr. Goschen delivered 
the first of a series of powerful speeches which he is 
pouring out against the Bill. He denied the “ generosity ” 
of a measure which entrusted not English lives and pro- 
perty to an Irish Parliament, but the lives and property of 
a million and a quarter Loyalists in Ireland. If the Purchase 
scheme was generous, where was its security; and if it was 
secure, where was the generosity? He pointed out the extent 
of power granted to the Irish Parliament, which could suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Ulster, abolish the penalty of death, 
or reduce the interest on all mortgages by one-half. It can 
recast the Civil Service, or remodel the Education Act, and Mr. 
Goschen might have added, it can rearrange the Income-tax so 
that it may fall chiefly on Schedules A and B. If you keep the 
Irish Members in the House, the Irish Parliament will be cut 
down to a National Council, while if you retain a real veto, 
every Irish question will be rediscussed. Mr. Goschen declared 
the constitution of the Irish Parliament opposed to English 
Liberal traditions, and exposed the financial provisions of the 
Bill when coupled with the Land-purchase scheme in words 
which we have quoted elsewhere. He ended with a fine defence 
of his colleagues against the charge of being reactionaries, and 
against the confusion between coercion and the repression of 
crime, and warned his hearers to take care lest, as the Union 
had been carried by bribery, Disruption should be carried by 
bribery too,—bribery to Irish landlords, to Irish peasants, to 
Trish Judges, to Irish Civil servants, and to English Radicals, 
who, once Ireland is out of the way, are promised endless legis- 
lation. 








Mr. Morley’s speech at Glasgow, delivered on the same day, 
denied that even the material prosperity of Ireland would ever 
serve as a substitute for the gratification of the national senti- 
ment. The Austrian Grand Dukedoms in Italy had given Italy a 
very fair amount of material prosperity, but they never smothered 
the national sentiment ; and even though Ireland were a greater 
sufferer than now, if her national sentiment were satisfied she 
would be more tranquil. Mr. Morley declared that Mr. Parnell 
seemed to him quite right in his opposition to the retention of 
the Irish representatives at Westminster, and not to be actuated 
by any wish for Separation in his opposition toit. Mr. Parnell’s 
opposition was founded on the belief that if the Irish representa- 
tion at Westminster were continued, the minority there would 
compel the British Parliament to fight over again at Westminster 
all the battles in which their friends had been defeated in Dublin, 
and that such a repetition of the drama before the House of 
Commons would rob the Legislature in Dublin of all its dignity 
and influence. These were the most effective parts of Mr. 
Morley’s speech, which does not strike us as otherwise at all 
convincing. 


At Leeds, on Monday, Lord Spencer again insisted on the 
necessity of passing the Land-purchase Bill, not only because 
we are honourably bound to the Irish landlords,—whose rents we 
fixed by the Act of 1881,—to do so, but still more because unless 
the agrarian question is first fairly settled, the Irish Legislature 





| 
will never have fair play. ‘It is right to do so, not only for the 
Irish landlords, but for the Irish tenants, and also for the Irish 
Assembly. We must remove this difficulty, which hag baffled 
us 80 long, before we hand over the government to an Assemb} 
which has already numerous and manifold difficulties.” At the 
same meeting, Mr. Herbert Gladstone is reported to have boasted 
that “ from the time of King John” to the present day, wheneyey 
any real political reforms had been proposed, “ the wealth, educa. 
tion, and intelligence of the country had been joined together jn 
opposition to the rights of the people.” We suppose that he 
meant to eaclude the time of King John from his purview, for 
he would hardly maintain that the Barons who extorted King 
John’s signature to Magna Charta had neither wealth, nor 
education, nor intelligence. But if wealth, education, and intel}j. 
gence now always mislead in politics, is it not to be inferred 
that they are altogether mischiefs, and may we not look to My. 
Herbert Gladstone for a series of measures intended to render 
the accumulation of either wealth, knowledge, or culture im. 
possible for the future ? It would be easy enough to multiply 
very seriously the many natural difficulties in the way of these 
accumulations. 


Mr. Goschen’s speech at Leeds on the following night 
proved most powerfully the almost intolerable position in which 
the Prime Minister is placing the House of Commons, by making 
the concession of an Irish Legislature in Dublin the only point 
on which he insists as the essential principle of the Irish 
measures ; so that he asks the House of Commons to affirm that 
principle without having any regard to the question whether it 
can be safely embodied in any given Act of Parliament, and 
whether the conditions really exist at the present time for so 
embodying it. He remarked on Mr. Gladstone’s curious threat 
to the Irish landlords, contained in the remark that “ the sands 
are running in the hour-glass,” and interpreted it as coming to 
something like this:— Fools that you have not clutched at 
the gold which I have offered you, because you were too anxious 
for the position in which I was placing your country. Fools 
that you have not taken the ransom which at this moment I 
offer you. If you do not take it, then let the march ‘ through 
rapine to disintegration’ take place. Here is your last chance: 
take this, and desert your posts as patriots in Ireland.” 


Mr. Trevelyan’s speech at Hawick on Wednesday was a very 
fine one; but though we heartily go with him in believing that 
the true guarantee not only for landed property, but for all 
property and all liberty in Ireland, is a firm central Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom, we can hardly go with him 
so far as to say, what we understand him to suggest, that 
the Government would have just as much right to pass the 
Home-rule Bill without the Land-purchase Bill as with it. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s view is that the landlords have no more right 
to special compensation than any other Loyalist class; that the 
unpopular Judges have no more right to special guarantees than 
the unpopular jurymen or the boycotted tenant-farmers and 
labourers; that all have this right equally, and none more than 
any other. He puts his case very powerfully for the Loyalist poor, 
but we do think that, quite apart from the special claims that 
the high-handed Land Act gave the landlords to their reduced 
judicial rent, there is something in Lord Spencer’s contention 
that, if the agrarian question were left quite unsettled, it would 
be even more dangerous and dishonourable to hand over Ireland 
to the tender mercies of a Parnellite Legislature than it would 
be if some kind of settlement had been attained. Even the poor 
Loyalists might have more hope of an amnesty if the agrarian 
question were settled, than they would have if it still remained 
to raise to fever-heat the passions of the community. Mr. 
Trevelyan’s constituents lean to Mr. Gladstone, but we do not 
think that they will unseat Mr. Trevelyan. 


The Federated Caucuses have pronounced for Mr. Gladstone. 
A special meeting of the National Liberal Federation was held 
in Westminster on Wednesday, to consider Home-rule, and was 
attended by 600 delegates. The officers of the Federation offered 
aresolution expressing confidence in Mr. Gladstone, but endorsing 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme; but the meeting, led by Mr. J. E. 
Ellis (M.P. for Rushcliffe, in Nottinghamshire), revolted, and by 
a majority, said to be 575 to 25, but certainly above four-fifths, 
carried an amendment endorsing “ the principle” of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s plan. Mr. Ellis even ventured to sneer at Birmingham, 
saying “the Federation had nothing to do with the special 
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difficulties of a town in Warwickshire,” which must have 
sounded to Mr. Jesse Collings like a blasphemy. The vote has 
naturally greatly encouraged the Government; but it has 
irritated Birmingham, and will help to make reunion between 
Mr. Chamberlain and the Cabinet impossible. No evidence was 
wanted to prove that Radical Committees would, in the event 
of a party split, adhere to their original leader; the point in 
dispute is whether they will carry their followers with 
them. Is the Caucus, in other words, a representative body 
of Radicals, or is it the quintessential extract of Radicalism ? 
We think the latter. 


The scientific men do not inspire us with confidence in their 
sagacity as politicians, even when they are on our side. ‘The 
other day we had in the papers a letter of considerable force 
from Professor Huxley against the Irish measures of the 
Government, but one which not only expressed a great deal too 
much of supreme scorn and contempt for those who differed 
from him, but which eaded in a curiously ill-advised expres- 
sion of respect for Mr. Parnell, to whom, if to any one, 
the evils of the present situation are due. And now we 
have Professor Tyndall writing in a still rasher and more 
farious spirit to the chairman of Thursday’s meeting at 
St. James’s Hall io favour of the Constitutional Union :— 
“Tt is not, I confess, Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, reckless and 
ruinous as they are, that I hold to be the gravest symptoms 
of our time. It is rather the fact that any single man, how- 
ever skilled and eminent in Parliamentary diagnosis, should be 
able so to drug and debauch a powerful and practical nation 
that, despite the unexampled failures and iniquities of the last 
six years, despite even this latest treasonable surprise, he should 
still stand a chance of being tolerated as our Prime Minister.” 
That, if it be not silly, is absolutely venomous, and venomous 
attacks on a man so great as Mr. Gladstone, appear to us the 
very worst means which men could take for defeating him in a 
political enterprise so serious as the present. 


The revolt of labour has extended to the New World. The 
different societies of workmeninthe United States had arranged 
fora series of strikes to secure a legal day of eight hours, and on 
May Ist the strikes began. They were not general, but some fifty 
thousand workmen left off work in different cities, and all the 
smaller trades, especially brewing and furniture-making, were 
disorganised. The foreign Socialists in Chicago took advantage 
of this state of affairs, and of a scuffle with the police, and their 
leaders, in language of unexampled violence, called their followers 
to arms, summoning an armed meeting in the Haymarket at 
10 p.m. of the 4th inst. Fifteen thousand men, chiefly South 
Germans, Poles, Bohemians, and other foreigners, attended, 
and when the police ordered them to disperse, resisted. A 
dynamite bomb was thrown by a Socialist, which shattered 
twenty-nine policemen, and their comrades fired. The crowd, 
most of whom had been soldiers, returned the fire from 
revolvers, and in a brief contest some eighty men on both sides 
were shot down. The mob at last fled, and the police regaining 
possession of the town, arrested the leaders—who are editors of 
Anarchist newspapers, named Spies and Fielding—and intend to 
prosecute them for murder. The real Americans are growing 
excited, and the tone of the whole Union is to put the Socialists 
down with shot and steel, hanging their leaders, if possible with 
all forms of law, but in any case hanging them. On the 5th 
inst., the same mob marched on Milwaukee to order a factory 
to be closed. They were met by the citizen soldiery of the 
State, and ordered to disperse, and as they did not do so, were, 
without any Riot Act, dispersed by a volley. 

The most remarkable fact about this riot is the audacity of the 
Socialists, and their extreme ignorance of the conditions of the 
society in which they live. It is quite clear that they had pre- 
pared for an armed émeute, having collected dynamite bombs, 
large quantities of cartridges, and rifles for an entire regiment. 
They used perfectly open threats, their leaders calling upon 
them in print and from the platform to burn, slay, and lynch. 
They seem to have thought that, being armed, they could carry 
the city, and to have forgotten that they are outnumbered by 
ten to one by born Americans, all armed and drilled, who are sure 
of a majority in their State, and who are fettered by no Constitu- 
tional scruples. The Mayor has announced that he shall put them 


and he is supported by the armed police, by the respectable 
citizens, all drilled, and, in the last resort, by the Militia of the 
State, the sons of freeholders, who have no mercy for Socialists. 
The latter have no chance whatever, and threaten to burn the 
city; butthatis a difficult threat to carry out, as the Americans, 
once convinced of their design, which is possibly entertained 
by some fanatics, will shoot them down first, and inquire into 
particulars afterwards. They are met, in fact, by a decisiveness 
equal to their own, and by far superior means. 





The Burmese insurrection appears to be directed by men with 
new ideas. They are burning down the villages and cities. Three 
attempts, all partially successful, have been made on Mandelay, 
and in the last one, on April 29th, four thousand houses were 
consumed. Scarcely a third of Mandelay is left, and thirty 
thousand Burmese are homeless. These cities of wood are not 
of much value, and Mandelay is not the right capital for a 
Burmah held by Englishmen; but the misery caused by the 
fires breeds general discontent, and creates an idea that the 
English are incompetent. Theebau, his subjects will say, 
would have burnt the fire-raisers. It is evident the Burmese 
police are worthless, and we are glad to perceive that two 
thousand Sikh police, trained in Rangoon, have been trans- 
ferred to the capital; but the resort to fire is a very puzzling 
symptom. The Burmese are not burning us out, but each 
other, and, so far as is visible, gain nothing by the burning, 
not even vengeance. It will be necessary, in all probability, to 
adopt a new capital on the river, and to insist that nothing but 
brick, stone, and mud should be used in its construction. The 
difficulty is, the Burmese dislike to lodge on the ground. They 
think a current of air under their houses healthy, and, in the 
present state of their sanitary ideas, are probably right. 

The Church is still slightly effervescing with the consequences 
of the autumnal agitation about Disestablishment. We note 
with pleasure that Canon Harper, the Vicar of Selby, who holds 
himself that no good Churchman ought to support a Liberal 
unless he would pledge himself to vote against Disestablishment, 
appointed as one of his own churchwardens the other day, 
against the urgent remonstrances of others of his flock, a 
Liberal and a strong supporter of Disestablishment, on this 
very strong ground,—that the Church should include all 
parties, that it is larger than patriotism itself, and that the 
churchwarden whom he appointed, though a Liberationist, 
is honourable, truth-loving, candid, and staunch in the 
performance of his duty. Canon Harper was, we think, in 
the highest sense loyal to the Church in thus ignoring alto- 
gether political opinion in his choice of a churchwarden. A 
similar dispute has broken out in Manchester in reference to 
the Dean (Dr. Oakley), who was sharply attacked by one of his 
churchwardens, Mr. Maclure, at the Easter Vestry, for being 
“a political Dean,’—ie., for having written letters to the 
papers on the Liberal side before the General Election. The 
Dean justly replies that a clergyman is never taken to task for 
making the most inflammatory speeches or writing the most 
inflammatory letters on the Tory side; but that if he happens 
to say a word for the Liberals, he is always assailed for forget- 
ting his “ official position.” The Dean is right there. The 
Tory clergyman may (metaphorically) knock a man down, 
where the Liberal clergyman may not even look over a hedge. 


The“ interests” have not much strength in the new Parliament 
On Tharsday night, Mr. Mandella proposed the second reading 
of the new Bill creating a Commission to revise railway rates, and 
though the Companies are furious, they did not venture to divide. 
They will fight hard in Committee against the 24th clause, which 
allows the Commission to alter the maxima of rates; but the 
disposition of the House is obviously to accept any arrangement 
which increases the power of the community over capitalists. 
In this instance, as the railways are statutory monopolists, 
Parliament is entirely within its right; but we expect, if the 
present feeling lasts, to see the principle pushed far. There 
will be a bad quarter of an hour, for instance, for patentees 
before long. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





down “at any hazard,” which means that he will fire at once; 


Consols were on Friday 100,/; to 100;*.. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— ee 
THE CEREMONIAL OF TUESDAY. 


HE stately magnificence of the scene in the Albert Hall 

on Tuesday, a scene unsurpassed in history, and rivalled 

only when a Roman Cmsar received the envoys of a world, 
or a Russian Czar summoned the representatives of two con- 
tinents to add splendour to his coronation, cannot hide from 
the eyes of the thoughtful the melancholy and ironic strange- 
ness of the situation. Even the weather had been kind, and 
it was amidst the soft, cool brightness of a premature English 
summer that the Queen, surrounded by a Court for a moment 
as brilliant as that of Versailles, bowed in response to the 
acclamations of men delegated by a fourth of the human 
race to tender to her expressions of loyalty or love. In the 
long history of earthly pageants, no ceremony is recorded 
which could have been more satisfying or suggestive to 
the historian, or even to the political philosopher; and yet 
its total effect on many, perhaps on the Queen herself, 
burdened as she is with the experiences of nearly half a 
century of sovereignty and a lifelong knowledge of the 
secret history of English Administrations, was one of poignant 
pain. A great poet sung to her of the number of her subject 
friends ; a great scholar prayed in the sonorous music of 
modulated Sanscrit—that pealing organ among the instruments 
through which man expresses thought—and yet never stepped 
beyond the tongues with which she has regal relations ; an 
Archbishop, head of a widespread Church, told the Almighty 
that her dominion stretched “ from sunrise round to sunrise ;” 
and yet the Queen cannot have been content. Had our 
manners admitted of the Court Orator who in some Eastern 
Monarchies used to describe to the Sovereign the scene 
before him, he might without overstepping truth have 
said something like this:—‘ From every Continent on 
the planet, and from every sea, the representatives of 
forty Colonies, and of races speaking sixty languages, a full 
fourth of the host of mankind have sent their delegates to 
honour your Majesty, and their choicest products, whether of 
nature, or art, or thought, for the inspection and entertain- 
ment of your Court. ‘There are here present men from lands 
in which your ancestral realm would be a mere pleasaunce 
round a palace, a wheatfield hardly missed if it disappeared, 
a garden valued only for its various beauty, and in those lands 
also you are Sovereign. There are others from kingdoms which 
were civilised when Cerdic invaded Kent, which are still full 
of population, of cities, of busy life; and in all you are 
the supreme Lady, the symbol and centre of a power 
which, save in your own goodness and your people’s, has 
no limit. Sail round the world, and everywhere nations, actual 
or to be, will swarm to welcome you; and they are all yours. 
Strike through the earth to the skies below your feet, and as 
you emerge under the Southern Cross you will still be among 
fresh millions who are yours, who speak your language, who 
revere your race, who, sooner than you should suffer dishonour, 
would die shoulder to shoulder round your flag. On earth 
there is not, and never has been, anything like your sway ; for 
in all these forty lands, among those myriad populations, your 
rule is recognised as beneficent, and the men who are here come 
not at your bidding, but at the will of those who send them, and 
who, in sending them, touch your sceptre in token either of 
love or acquiescence. Over them all, like a cloud full of soft, 
fertilising rain, stretches the “ Peace of Britain,” and among 
them all is none so humble but if he appeals to your justice 
he will have redress for wrong.’ It would all be true, even 
the Southeyan magniloquence of the descent through earth ; 
but to all the Queen might well reply :—‘It is all true that 
you say, but you have not told it all. Here as I stand, with a 
world acclaiming me, and the representatives of these nations 
bowing their heads, my first Counsellor tells me my throne is 
undermined ; that I must perforce break off one of its feet 
if I would avert an explosion ; that, amidst forty subject 
States, the first my ancestors conquered has grown too 
strong for me; that in a third of my own ancient realm I 
am not only detested, but impotent. My writ, which runs 
through India and the isles of the Pacific, cannot be served 
in Ireland. My Judges, to whom appeals come up from all 
the ends of the earth, must in Ireland be pensioned to avoid 
contumelious dismissal. The representatives of a world 
cannot baffle the representatives of one poor island, the 
nearest to the source of my power, and my people, who 
have founded or conquered a hundred States, whose mere 
offshoot stands to-day strongest among the nations of the 





earth, cannot conquer, or conciliate, or keep this one poor 
little State beneath my sceptre. There is strength in the 
limbs of my dominion, but fluttering in its heart. Iam we 

of your praise of my glory, and would I could openly answer 
my Laureate’s lofty rhymes in the sadder but truer verses that 
tell the fate of an Empire older than mine, which, while sii]} 
the envoys of earth thronged to the feet of its lord, and sought 
in its forum for justice, and hushed their brawls at its word, 
died slowly of a slackening pulse :— 


“ Like ours it looked in outward air, 
Its head was clear and true, 
Sumptuous its clothing, rich its fare, 
No pause its action knew; 


Stout was its arm, each thew and bone 
Seemed puissant and alive ; 

But, ah! its heart, its heart was gone,* 
And so it could not thrive.” ’ 


And the sad reply of the Monarch would be truer to the facts 
of the hour than the glowing’ periods of the Court Orator, 
If Mr. Parnell had stood among that vast multitude and heard 
the strophes of the poet—broken even as they flowed by the 
harsh, warning cry of the refrain to every glowing verse—he 
might have said:—‘I alone, O Queen of all who are here, 
acknowledge not your sway, reject your sceptre, and in my 
humbleness am mightier than you. You cannot for very 
shame strike down one so weak as I, and in your virtue is the 
sentence of your power.’ And this also would have been true, 

If the Kingdom is to be broken, it hardly matters whether 
the Empire is; but those who advise the breaking can hardly 
have reflected on what the Separation which is the inevit- 
able, and as far as Irish leaders are concerned the in- 
tended, outcome of Home-rule would mean to the Empire. 
Men like Lord Rosebery can hardly reflect that in the 
richest of the Australian Colonies every third man is an 
Irishman, and would become a foreigner; that in the Canadian 
Dominion two hundred thousand Irish Loyalists would feel 
themselves expatriated; that in every Colony beneath the 
Crown there would be a strong and fierce party, ready to wreck 
civilisation rather than abide subjects of Queen Victoria. In 
every brigade there would be a regiment, often the most 
honoured for its daring or its deeds, which must disband 
itself; in every regiment, two hundred men who, if they 
remained, might be taunted as mercenary soldiers. Our 
cities would swarm with foreigners, who in war-time might 
be hostile, while in every department of work throughout 
the world, one man probably in five would be compelled to 
elect his nationality, and be trusted, if he chose his own, 
only as we trust French or Germans. Separation between 
Britain and Ireland is not cutting off a limb, whether healthy 
or diseased, but striving to dispense with an entire system of 
nerves, to which every other system responds in pleasure or in 
pain. If the people could but realise the consequences of 
Home-rule, they would no more discuss it than they would dis- 
cuss relief from headache at the price of paralysis, or submit 
to the cure of a gouty toe by cutting the nerves which connect 
it with the spine. Perhaps they will realise it yet ; but to us, we 
confess, the ceremonial of Tuesday brings little hope, only a 
sad reflection that nothing dies till it has done its work, and 
that none but the Everlasting can tell if British work is 
already done. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S MANIFESTO. 


R. GLADSTONE’S last bolt is vigorously shot. It will 

do some destruction in the ranks of those Liberals 

who think the boon he is offering to Ireland a fatal one, and the 
functions he is reserving to Great Britain well-nigh impossible 
of effective discharge. He tells us that from Washington, from 
Boston, from Quebec, come volleys of applause; but that 
hardly consoles us when we remember how far astray Irish 
and British opinion, even as expressed emphatically by Mr. 
Gladstone himself, went in relation to the affairs of the Union 
at the time of the American Civil War, and how little 
Washington, Boston, and Quebec know of our Constitutional 
difficulties and prospects. He tells us, again, that secessions 
from the Liberal Party have always hitherto, so far as his 
recollection serves him, proved to be great political mis- 
takes; but then, the secessions to which he refers have 
not been, as in this case, abrupt divergences from the 
plain path of Liberal movement in a direction at once 
new and startling. He reproaches us with having no alterna- 
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he intimates that his own policy is quite unsettled, and that it 
may even give place to something almost as different from that 
which he announced, as that which he announced was from that 
which he condemned. He states that “to live from hand 
to mouth ” appears to be the height of his opponents’ expecta- 
tions, and yet intimates most clearly that his Government is 
going to live from hand to mouth itself. He states that it 
is the policy of his Government to deal with this question 
as a “matter between brothers,’ and he selects as the 
prothers to negotiate with, the very leaders whom he had him- 
self accused of proposing to march through rapine to disintegra- 
tion. He assails us for reviving the “ tale,—alas! too often 
told,—which has for its prologue denial with exasperation and 
resentment, and for its epilogue, surrender without conditions 
and without thanks,” and this, while Irish critics are treating 
his own policy of four years ago as the prologue to the epilogue 
of surrender with which he is now closing the drama. And 
Mr. Gladstone, instead even of limiting the disintegration on 
which he asks us to enter, to Ireland, promises us, in the gaiety 
of his heart, that the process shall extend, so far as his good- 
will can help it, to Wales, Scotland, and even “portions of 
England ;” though whether he contemplates conferring on each 
of the elements of this renovated Heptarchy, as he does on 
Ireland, the power of constructing a separate criminal law, a 
separate civil law, and a separate marriage and divorce law 
for itself, he does not as yet disclose. 

But the severest blow which Mr. Gladstone’s vigorous 
Manifesto levels at us, is in the passage in which he treats the 
opposition as proceeding from the spirit of class, and “the 
dependants of class,” from wealth, social influence, the pro- 
fessions, and the hangers-on of the rich, powerful, and 
privileged. This is a shot which, coming from so trusted a 
hand as Mr. Gladstone’s, will strike down many a loyal follower 
of other days, and persuade many a Liberal constituency that 
there is nothing but the narrowness and selfishness of grudging 
privilege in our resistance to the pauperisation of Ireland 
and the disintegration of the United Kingdom. We confess 
that this part of Mr. Gladstone’s powerful Manifesto has given 
us very great pain. We are so well accustomed to hear rash 
and violent political language, that in general, charges of this 
kind make little or no impression unless they are accompanied 
by something like evidence. But Mr. Gladstone has been 
accustomed to weigh his words. We have often said of him, 
and have profoundly believed, that there is no more con- 
scientious orator than he in the Liberal ranks, none who 
weighs the full meaning of his words more carefully, and none 
who corrects himself more promptly, if he finds that he has 
exceeded the strict limits of justice. But we find it impossible 
to recognise this noble feature of Mr. Gladstone’s character 
in this part of his address. Mr. Herbert Gladstone has gone 
beyond his father, and said that not only the wealth, but the 
educated intelligence of the country is always opposed to 
truly Liberal movements. That would be the very last asser- 
tion which we should have expected from him, seeing that, in 
our belief, the educated intelligence of the country has carried 
all the Liberal movements of our time, and is only aghast at 
the present movement because it is not Liberal. But if it suits 
him to extend this attack on class-interest till he transforms it 
into an ad absurdum demonstration of our own case, it is not 
for us to oppose him, Still, it is with the dictum of a greater 
than he that we are now concerned. Where, we should like 
to know, is there, we will not say evidence, but even a plau- 
sible suggestion, that the opposition to Irish Home-rule 
is due to the spirit of class? The landowners, perhaps,— 
though they were the only class originally compensated under 
the proposals of the Government,—might have been reasonably 
alarmed ; and if Mr, Gladstone seriously thinks,—as we are 
quite sure that he does not,—that Lord Hartington speaks on 
behalf of the Devonshire estates, and not on behalf of his Liberal 
creed, we could understand, though we should wonder at, his 
conjectural explanation. But how are the other classes, for in- 
stance the commercial classes, selfishly interested in refusing 
Howme-rule to Ireland? How are the professional classes selfishly 
interested in that course? Is there a single British class which 
would lose in either wealth or importance by the concession of 
an Irish Parliament, if that Parliament were really to bring 
prosperity to Ireland and to establish a cordial understanding 
between Ireland and Great Britain? Of course, if the con- 
cession of an [Irish Parliament is likely to frighten capital out 
of the country, and to reduce enormously the credit at the 
disposal of Irishmen, the commercial classes may well recoil 
from the result. But then, that alarm would be alarm 
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primarily for Ireland, and not for themselves. They would be 
affected, if at all, only through Ireland, and would be infinitely 
less affected than the chief victim. Of course, again, if the 
Irish Parliament be at all likely to repeal sound and reasonable 
laws protecting order and property, and to substitute for them 
statutes which tend to disorganise society, the British lawyers 
might well be alarmed; but that alarm, too, would be alarm 
primarily on behalf of Ireland, and only secondarily, if at all, for 
themselves. And how can the literary class or the journalists,— 
is it, by the way, the journalists to whom Mr. Gladstone refers 
when he speaks of “ the dependents ” on class ?—be even sup- 
posed to be touched directly and selfishly in their own interests 
by a change which, so far as we can see, cannot affect them at 
all, except so far as it gravely increases or diminishes the order 
and prosperity of the United Kingdom? The more steadily 
we consider this sweeping assertion of Mr. Gladstone’s, that it 
is a combination of classes against a nation which is making 
the resistance to his Irish measures formidable, the more 
marvellous it seems to us as coming from a statesman who 
usually weighs his words, and is not accustomed to launch 
them forth with a mere view to the discredit which they will 
attach to his opponents. 

If we enumerate the chief grounds on which opposition to 
this measure has been based, it will be even more evident than 
we have yet made it that class-interests,—in that narrower sense 
in which they are the interests of selfish privilege and fear,— 
cannot by any possibility be animating the opponents of this 
measure, The chief objection has universally been that Ireland 
is just that part of the United Kingdom which is leas: fitted 
by its history and antecedents to be isolated for separate self- 
representation apart from the steadying influence of English, 
Scotch, and Welsh popular opinion, Is that, even conceivably, 
the ground which selfish privilege would take? Why, it is 
the ground which Mr. Gladstone himself took only a year ago, 
when he assured the Irish minority that any injustice resulting 
from their inadequate representation in the House of Commons 
would be compensated by the sympathy of the British majority 
for them in all that concerned their just claims. How 
is the very grave and universal fear that Mr. Parnell and 
his party,—the advocates for confiscation, or, as Mr. 
Gladstone himself called it, “rapine,’—the apologists for 
crime,—the originators of that social boycotting which has 
spread like a plague through Ireland,—are not exactly the right 
persons to whom to commit all legislative and administrative 
authority in Ireland, to be identified with the self-interested 
fear of privileged classes, by any juggling, however subtle ? 
Again, there has been grave ground for anticipating that 
this measure must result in the impoverishment of Ireland, 
and in all the moral mischief which that impoverishment will 
bring with it. Is that apprehension, based, as Mr. Gladstone 
well knows, on the most substantial grounds,—did he not 
himself speak of Irish credit as a tender infant in the cradle 
which would need the most anxious nursing if its precarious 
life were to be saved ?—an apprehension which it is anything 
but a moral unfairness to ascribe to selfish class-interest ¢ 
Again, is the very deep and widespread belief that the pro- 
posed Home-rule scheme will open many more subjects of 
bitter controversy between Great Britain and Ireland than 
it can close, a belief which Mr. Gladstone, though, of course, he 
thinks it utterly without foundation, can in common candour 
ascribe to tbe blind conservatism of mere classes intent 
on defending their ancient privileges? Yet to one of these 
three great types all the serious objections to Home-rule 
really belong. We submit that it is simply impossible fairly 
to ascribe any one of them to the narrow and selfish spirit of 
class-feeling. They may, of course, be mistaken apprehensions, 
as Mr. Gladstone himself holds them to be. But at least they 
are the mistaken apprehensions of serious statesmen and earnest 
patriots, anxious for the welfare of Ireland, and anxious for 
the unity of the Kingdom. They are not narrow class- 
prejudices, and ought never to have been so described. 

We cannot help saying, in conclusion, that it seems to us a 
very grievous thing for a statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s noble 
character and magnificent career, to be showing at the close 
of that career an indisposition to face clearly the magnitude and 
the depth of the disinterested conviction by which he is opposed. 
It is not like him to treat that conviction as if it were due to 
narrow class-prejudice, and this, too, without a vestige of plau- 
sibility for such an innuendo. He may be right in his policy, 
though we profoundly believe him to be wrong. He may have 
the intuition of genius on his side, and we may be lost in the 
darkness of mere hide-bound experience. But even if it be 
so, it is at least unworthy of him to attribute narrow class 
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feeling to antagonists who, from the beginning to the end, have 
never put forward a plea which did not appear to rest on solid 
experience, or on explicitly avowed intentions, or on the most 
obvious probabilities. It is not like him, and it is hardly 
worthy of him, to raise the cloud of prejudice to which the 
great authority he justly wields is sure to give a quite unprece- 
dented credit, by telling the multitude that in taking his side 
they are taking the side of the nation, and that all who oppose 
him oppose him in the spirit of class. Be his policy ever so 
wise, that is simply unjust to his opponents, and it is for 
scrupulous justice to his opponents that we have hitherto been 
-accustomed to accord our reverence to Mr. Gladstone. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


T is satisfactory that Lord Hartington is to move the 
rejection of the Government of Ireland Bill, and to move 

it in the simplest form. In that way, at least, the situation 
will not be complicated, as it would be complicated were the 
discussion to be raised on any of those blots in the Bill at which 
Mr. Chamberlain’s criticisms appear to be chiefly directed. We 
havé’ one great danger before us, the danger that the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill may be both supported and opposed on so 
aany different grounds, that if the Bill should be rejected, the 
country will still not know where it is standing, while even 
Unionists will hardly know who are their friends and who are 
their foes. We, for instance, are absolutely and ardently opposed 
to the Government measure, opposed on principle ; opposed to 
it, because we believe that it will end in the misery of Ireland 


and the embarrassment of Great Britain; opposed, because 


it ensures far more quarrels than it composes, and threatens a 
rude break in all the most significant threads of our national 
history. But utterly opposed as we are to the measure, and 
opposed to it on Lord Hartington’s grounds, we do not scruple 
to say that we would rather see it passed in its original form 
than see it amended,—as the phrase is,—in the way proposed 
‘oy many of our Radical friends. Take, for instance, the cry 
for retaining the Irish representatives in Westminster. What 
does that really mean? It means combining all the evils of 
the present system with all the evils of Mr. Gladstone’s plan, 
and sowing the seeds of a great many new evils as well. As 
Mr. Morley very justly said at Glasgow yesterday week, 
if the British Parliament is to rediscuss all the controversies 
of the Irish Parliament,—first, the Irish Parliament will be 
irritated into artificial fury, and will feel that it has been 
cheated of its rights; next, the British Parliament will 
be as much beset as ever with the Irish controversy ; and 
lastly, we shall be more likely than ever to bring upon us the 
deliberate obstruction of the Irish irreconcileables. The 
Congress of the United States would be» simply helpless, if it 
‘were empowered to rediscuss all the controversies of the several 
States. Federalism is one system; National Union, such as ours 
is now, is another ; but they are totally different systems, and 
what the modern Radicals seem to wish for is a spurious 
systém compounded of the two, without the merits of either, 
and: with all the evils of both. As Mr. Gladstone most truly 
said in his great speech, the wit of man is quite unable to 
define in any clear way what, under such a system as ours, 
ds an Imperial question, and what is a local question. The 
Jocal questions bear so directly on the Imperial questions, and 
the Imperial questions on the local, that it is simply hopeless 
to say off-hand what is Imperial and what is local; and if the 
Imperial Parliament is not to meddle in affairs transacted by the 
Local Parliaments, it will be necessary to prepare an elaborate 
Constitution, like the Constitution of the United States or that 
of the Dominion of Canada, to define very clearly whether the 
imperial Parliament is to be responsible for everything that is 
not delegated, or whether the Local Parliaments are to be 
responsible for everything that is not reserved; to define in 
the former case most elaborately and exhaustively what is 
delegated, and in the latter case what is reserved; to establish 
a Supreme Court to adjudicate on issues of disputed 
jurisdiction, and generally to exchange the Constitution 
of these islands, as we have had it for centuries, for a 
system as elaborately thought out and as clearly defined in 
written documents as that of the United States. Now, do 
the Radicals seriously propose this? We do not believe that 
dt has even entered their heads. But they are launching out 
hastily intoresolutions and proposals which, if they are not to lead 
to pure confusion and anarchy, really imply this. Nothing more 
antolerable than a half-considered compromise between the 
system of the United States and the Constitution of this country 
<an easily be conceived. We are not very sanguine of cordiality 
&etween this country and Ireland at any early period under 








any conceivable conjunction of circumstances. We belieya 

that Mr. Gladstone’s measure would plunge us into much 

worse quarrels than we have had lately. We believe that 
even Lord Hartington’s policy would keep us in our present 

condition of deep mutual distrust, a condition by no means 
agreeable, even if it were not considerably aggravated. But 
of all the intolerable aggravations of which we can conceive 

the very worst, in our opinion, would be the aggravation that 
must result from giving Ireland a Parliament of her own, and 
retaining in the present House of Commons the power of 
reviewing all that that Parliament might do, with the inten. 
tion of either upsetting or confirming it. Talk of reconciling 
Ireland! You would have as much chance of reconciling 
Ireland by a solution of that kind, as you would have of recon- 
ciling the Capulets to the Montagues, if a council containing 
all the members of both families had had the right of review. 
ing everything done in the private circle of either, A 
more inconceivable absurdity in the way of Constitutional 
device than the nostrum recently recommended to us, to 
pass Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, simply retaining the Irish Mem- 
bers in the House of Commons, and the veto of the 
Imperial Parliament over the acts of the Local Parliament, 
never yet suggested itself to the brain of a modern Siéyes, 
We do not see,—we cannot even conceive,—how Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposal is to be developed in any direction except that 
of Separation. But Separation itself, disastrous as it would 
be to Ireland, and oppressively unjust as it would be to large 
portions and large classes in Ireland, would never bring upon 
Great Britain one tithe of the mischief and confusion which 
would result from adopting a raw and unworkable compromise 
between the British and the Federal system. Moreover, 
under Mr. Gladstone’s plan, there is at least no premium on 
localism. The Irish, if they are to have aseparate Legislature, 
are to pay a high price for it, —namely, the loss of representation 
in the Imperial Legislature. But this hybrid Imperialism, or 
hybrid Federalism, whichever you like to call it, would be a direct 
premium on extending the degenerative process to Scotland and 
Wales, and, as Mr. Gladstone says, “some portions of England.” 
Can any human imagination realise the wilderness of quarrels in 
which we should be involved, if we had a Supreme Parliament at 
Westminster fully representing all three Kingdoms, and, say, 
seven Local Parliaments,—a Scotch, an Irish, a Welsh, a North 
English, an East Anglian, a London, and a South English 
Parliament,—all free to pass their own local measures, all being 
subject to review in the Parliament at Westminster, where 
there would not be time to settle one-tenth part of the 
furious quarrels which would, under such circumstances, arise 
between the central and the local Parliaments? Such a system, 
—and it is to that, if to anything, that the raw Radicalism of 
the day seems to point,—would indeed be a political witches’ 
cauldron such as positively stupefies the imagination of a 
sober politician. 

Let us hope, then, in all seriousness, that the fight will be 
between Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone, between an honest 
attempt to govern the whole of the United Kingdom seriously 
and sympathetically from Westminster,—not, of course, with- 
out the help of decentralisation in all truly local business, such as 
Municipal Councils and Quarter Sessions now transact,—and 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to sever Ireland for the present from 
the British system, and to leave it, as far as possible, to itself. 
We are profoundly convinced that that proposal will, if carried 
out, be fatal to Ireland and dangerous to the United Kingdom. 
But it is at least the proposal of a statesman who has a 
specific idea in his head. So far as we can judge, the other 
proposals, which go farther in the direction of federalism with- 
out enacting federalism, are the proposals of politicians who 
have not in the least thought out their own meaning, and who 
have no notion at all of the inextricable and hopeless confusion 
into which their raw enthusiasm would plunge us. 


ONE. OF MR. GOSCHEN’S ARGUMENTS. 
R. GOSCHEN’S position in the public eye is changing. 
Always highly regarded by statesmen, entirely trusted 
by financiers and economists, and influential with all com- 
petent politicians, he hitherto has never quite won his proper 
place, either in the regard or respect even of the middle class, 
while to the body of the people he has seemed, where they 
knew him at all, too much of the professor. He has 
restrained himself in utterance till he has lacked impressive- 
ness. The gravity of the present situation, his own conscious- 
ness of the grandeur of the issues at stake, and, perhaps, 
release from some personal fetters, have enabled him to bring 
out the fire in him, have given glow to his thoughts and 
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trenchancy to his speeches, till he is rising fast to the place 
of one who moves as well as instructs the great body of the 
people. The Times is perfectly right in giving his speeches 
the place it now does in the great controversy ; and the Daily 
News is wise, though wretchedly unfair, in cutting them 
mercilessly down. They form an armoury of arguments 
against the Bill, and could they but be read carefully and in- 
telligently by the whole population, the mass vote upon Home- 
rule which is now inevitable would dispose of all projects of 
the kind, at least for the present generation. We have no hope 
of such universal reading; but we trust the friends of Union 
will, before the election comes, have enabled the educated at 
least to study that great body of thought, knowledge, and 
vivid diction in a form less repellent than the massive report- 
ing columns of a daily newspaper. 

There is one side in particular of Mr. Goschen’s many-sided 
criticism of the Bill which we wish we had the ability to make 
popular with the graver citizens. It is addressed to those who 
believe that if only the Nationalists can construct a decent 
Government in Ireland, then this Bill may prove a triumph 
for its author. Their thought—we do not say their argument, 
for they shrink from argument—runs, we believe, in this way. 
Self-government has an invigorating influence. Once masters of 
their own destinies, the Irish people will choose effective rulers ; 
and effective rulers will, of course, out of sheer policy, work 
heartily with the rulers of the remainder of the Empire. The 
British Government will not have to deal with Irish peasants, 
or the National League either, but with an Irish Government, 
which, like every Government, will be abler than those who 
elect it. We believe that proposition as to the action of a 
“ good ” Government in Ireland to be as unsound as the belief 
that under Home-rule a good Government will immediately 
be formed. Let us suppose Ireland, in defiance of all expecta- 
tion, to evolve a Cabinet of men with governing minds, fair 
capacities for statesmanship, and sufficient hold upon a majority 
of the electors; and what would be their position? That of 
men hampered and vexed at every turn by want of the means 
of all descriptions which, as responsible rulers, ought almost 
by nature to be in their hands. They would have no control 
over the armed forces of the country, and if they wanted force 
—and every Government wants force—would be compelled 
either to ask another Government for the loan of it, or to 
create it for themselves in the shape of an additional and 
therefore costly police, or, under one device or another, to arm 
the mob. They would have no right to protect industries, 
which before all things would clamour for Protection, 
because the first objects of a financier’s thoughts, the 
external duties, would be removed from their control. 
And they would have no spare money to do any- 
thing such as they would desire to do; to try any ex- 
periment, develop any industry, or commence any great 
public work. It will take, it is said, £200,000 merely to 
recover their old Parliament House, and that will be only the 
first of unexpected expenditures. The smallest Colony dis- 
poses of its own resources, such as they are; but the great 
resources of Ireland—which, recollect, is a poor country, over- 
cropped for years, with little property but its herbage, and, as 
the Income-tax returns show, no large amount of accumu- 
lated capital—will all be pawned. Even if no tax is 
remitted—and there is sure to be some tax locally un- 
popular—and expenses do not increase, as they do where 
place is attractive, and even Members must be paid, 
and there is no further fall in prices, and low rents are 
collected without insurrection, the Irish State will still be 
wretchedly poor. In the best of years, with a good harvest 
and the people drinking hard, the Irish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not have the disposal of ten millions, and of this 
eight millions and a quarter will, under the Bill, go regularly 
to Britain. As Mr. Goschen says :— Now, recall to your 
minds for a few moments the finance with which Ireland is to 
be started. It is to pay three millions and a quarter towards 
Imperial defence and the Imperial Debt. It is to pay a 
million for the Irish Constabulary, and there you get already 
four and a quarter millions. And then, on the basis of 
the fifty millions, it will have to pay two millions as the 
interest to the Consols by which the minority are to be 
secured against rapine and plunder, so that altogether you 
get a sum of over six millions and a quarter. But sup- 
posing, as we are bound to suppose, that that sum will be 
not fifty, but one hundred millions, then your six millions 
becomes eight millions, They may tell us ‘we will not 
assume eight, but six millions.’ Can they assume it? No, 
unfortunately, it is one of the saddest parts of this arrangement 





that the clear moral obligation which is taken in one part of 
the Land Bill, is not enforced when you come to the other and 
enacting part of the Bill. The aggregate will be eight millions 
and a quarter to be paid by a poor country to a rich country, 
and for which that poor country will soon say that it gets but 
avery poor return.” It is more than possible, it is quite probable, 
considering the enormous hopes which have been excited, that 
the Irish Exchequer will from the first have no surplus at al}, 
and that Irish statesmen, who are supposed to be brimming 
over with projects to “restore prosperity to poor Ireland,” wil} 
have no money to spend on anything, whether it be public 
works, or new industries, or new services, or any project what- 
ever in which they may believe. They will have absolutely 
no credit in the money market of the world, and what are 
they to do? Suppose for one instant they were not 
Irishmen, but Belgians, or Italians, or Americans, and 
still what could they do? Clearly they must either 
fold up their projects and do nothing, incurring thereby the 
reproach of heartlessness and incompetency, or they must heap 
new taxes upon an impoverished people—and serious taxes, for 
an impost of a pound a year on every head of a family yields in 
Ireland only one million sterling—or they must persuade or 
force the British Government to remit its claims. It seems to 
us that the more efficient the Irish Government is, the more 
spirited, the more patriotic, the more certain it is to embrace 
the third alternative. The Ministry will see that if inde- 
pendent, they would be rich; they will think that a foreign 
alliance, say with Germany, would give them sufficient 
protection abroad—where, again, they have, and can have, 
no trade to protect, their export market being Great 
Britain—and they will urge every year, every Session, every 
week, the “remission of the tribute,” rising gradually to the 
temper in which they will angrily refuse to pay it. We are 
not attributing to them any “ double dose of original sin,” any 
special dishonesty, any exceptional greed for money, but 
simply the natural wish to hold their own for themselves, 
and be exempt from payments which, in their own judg- 
ment, bring them nothing. Englishmen under the same 
circumstances would have precisely the same wish, and 
would be just as sullen; and Irish statesmen will have 
the additional provocation that their constituents will think 
the purchase-money for the land too much, the allowance 
for the Debt an imposition, and both sums beneficial to 
their hereditary enemies. We can hardly imagine stronger 
causes for savage irritation, or motives which would impel 
men more strongly to a resistance which can end only in one 
of three ways,—gradual remission of the British claim, out of 
reluctance to quarrel ; the grant of independence, on the ground 
that Ireland pays nothing; or a resort to arms to collect a 
debt, a policy for which, in our whole history, we have no 
precedent. We actually offer to Irish statesmen the control 
of four-fifths of their revenue as a reward if they can 
achieve independence, and then expect, because of a bargaim 
to which they only half consent, they will refrain from making 
themselves wildly popular by an endeavour to secure it. . 
Irritation would result from the fiscal arrangement, even if the 
Irish were Scotch, or Dutch, or citizens of Massachusetts, or any 
other people inclined to keep pecuniary engagements to their 
own hurt; but just look at the actual facts. They themselves, 
the very best of them, the good Nationalists who want to rob 
no one, and, like the late Mr. Smyth, would rather that Ireland 
were poor and free, admit that Home-rule has for Irishmen a 
double attraction,—that they desire to terminate at once the 
dependence of the island and the chronic poverty of her people. 
They believe in the “ riches” of their country in a way which 
to English economists, accustomed to measure the resources of 
many countries, seems scarcely sane, and hold that as soon as 
she governs herself she will, like some beneficent Genius 
released from confinement, cure her people’s poverty at a blow. 
They are intoxicated with hope upon this subject, and place 
faith in a thousand schemes,—some vast, like the drainage of 
the Shannon Valley; some petty, like fostering the fisheries 
with grants of nets; some puerile, like the search for Irish 
gold-mines and deposits of coal; but all marked by what 
we may call the note of helplessness, the desire that 
the State shall “start,” and “ foster,” and ‘ encourage,” 
and “ protect ” the schemes in their early infancy. The 
“resources of Ireland are to be developed,” the people “ are 
to have full employment,” and “ varieties of industry” are 
to arise again, if only the island can control its own 
Exchequer, and use its resources, that is, the taxes, 
to “ reinvigorate enterprise” and “make adventure possible,” 
The faith is universal, and we by no means condemn 
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it as especially foolish. It is the faith of all nations not 
Teutonic when in depressed moods, and is held by French- 
men, Hungarians, and Hindoos at least as strongly as by 
Irishmen. But still, it is held, and, like every other Irish belief, 
held passionately ; and it is among a people who hold it, 
who think Utopia possible if only they have the custody of 
their own keys, that the Irish Ministry will be compelled year 
after year to empty the Treasury to pay a British Debt. Bogs 
cannot be drained, factories cannot be opened, mines cannot 
be sunk, because the British Shylock claims always the pound 
of flesh which Irishmen, in their eagerness for Home-rule, 
have voted away. Credit the Irish with all the virtues you 
please, and still is it reasonable to suppose that, while in 
this mood, while actuated in the strongest degree at once 
by greed and hope, by patriotism and by the desire for 
10 per cent., they will patiently support their Government 
in refusing every demand “calculated to enrich the people 
of Ireland,” for the sake of a State of which they declare 
themselves in every newspaper and on every platform relent- 
lessly the foes? It seems to us positively foolish to expect 
from such men under such circumstances such an attitude of 
mind ; yet if they do not maintain it, we have nothing to look 
forward to except constant contests about finance, contests 
growing every year more exasperated, until they end either in 
war, or, what is far more probable, in an embittered Separa- 
tion. The theory of the Bill is that Ireland will pay three- 
fourths of her taxation to a foreign State in order to keep an 
engagement. We believe in the pecuniary virtues of English- 
men, but we would not trust Englishmen to do it. 





THE ECONOMIC CRISIS. 


F we say that we have been greatly impressed by M. de 
Laveleye’s article, “* The Economic Crisis and its Causes,” 
in the current number of the Contemporary Review, it does 
not mean that we have become bimetallists. That, no doubt, 
is the effect which M. de Laveleye wishes to produce in the 
minds of his readers; but the point to which we wish to call 
attention now is a long way short of that. Bimetallists and 
monometallists may agree so far as this,—that the facts stated 
in the article are striking, and even startling. Seventeen 
years ago, it was said in the Economist that the then annual 
gold supply of thirty millions sterling was no more than 
sufficient to prevent the constant tendency of prices and 
wages toward decline; that the real danger was that the 
then supplies should fall off ; and that among the most salu- 
tary events that could occur would be the discovery of new and 
rich gold deposits. In 1877, the annual supply had fallen from 
thirty millions to about twenty-two millions; and Mr. Bagehot 
pointed out that if the adoption of a gold standard became 
more general, the supply of the metal would scarcely suffice. 
Now, in 1886, the annual supply has dwindled to about 
eighteen millions,—little more than half what it was seventeen 
years ago; and contemporaneously with this reduction, “ sud- 
denly and universally, save in India, the free coining of silver 
is prohibited, and gold coin, heretofore a luxury, becomes all 
at once the sole means of international exchange.” The two 
contingencies dreaded by Mr. Bagehot have come to pass. There 
is less gold in the world, and there are more countries using it 
as a medium of exchange. 

So far, M. de Laveleye is dealing only with facts. In the 
latter part of his article he passes into the region of theory. 
The question he asks is whether a universal fall in prices is 
really an evil. One answer to this inquiry he gives in the 
words of Mr. Bonamy Price. “ This lowering of prices,” says 
the Oxford Professor, “if it be general, affects no one’s position, 
and presents the advantage of rendering less coin necessary for 
the effecting of the same number of transactions.” That is the 
way in which a serene and unshaken monometallist looks at the 
case. M. de Laveleye, who is an excited and terror-stricken bi- 
metallist, takes a very different view of the circumstances. To 
Mr. Bonamy Price’s consoling words he replies by a distinguo. 
The Professor’s proposition ‘* would be exact at the outset of 
a nation’s career, but it is completely erroneous in reference 
to a society where all the transactions and the debts have been 
regulated on a fixed scale of prices.” We have to do with 
societies of the latter kind. Instead of a fall in prices which 
‘* affects no one’s position,” M. de Laveleye sees a fall of 
prices in consequence of which “ coal-mines are being 
ruined and abandoned, ironworks and factories are closed 
and deserted, buildings and machinery are left uncared 
for, to perish little by little,’—except when they are 
burnt or sacked by workmen who cannot find em- 








ployment, or cannot live on their reduced wages. And 
then he quotes, with entire approval, a passage from the 
Report of the American Monetary Commission of 1876:— 
“The labourers must make their wants conform to their 
diminished earnings. Consumption is, therefore, constantly 
shrinking towards such limits as necessity requires. Produc. 
tion, which must be confined to the limits indicated by con- 
sumption, is constantly tending to a minimum, whereas its 
appliances, built up under more favourable conditions, are 
sufficient to supply the maximum of consumption. Thus idle 
money, idle capital, idle labour, idle machinery, stand facing 
each other, and the stagnation spreads wider and wider. It 
is in the shadow of a shrinking volume of money that dis- 
orders, social and political, gender and fester; that com- 
munism organises, that riots threaten and destroy, that labour 
starves, that capitalists conspire and workmen combine, and 
that the revenues of Government are dissipated in the employ- 
ment of labourers or in the maintenance of increased standing 
armies to overawe them.” Some day or other, no doubt, 
things will mend, The fall of prices will be fully accomplished, 
and the balance will be re-established at a reduced rate, 
We shall have learned to cut our coat according to our 
cloth, and know how to make a little gold go a long 
way. But in that future, which, even on the most 
hopeful estimate, is still distant, M. de Laveleye foresees 
another “ category of evils.” The world owes five thousand 
millions sterling, and the interest on this vast sum has to be 
found by the taxpayer. Governments do not take payments 
in kind; the producer has to stop on his way to the tax- 
gatherer, and turn his goods into gold. In proportion, there- 
fore, as gold has risen in value, he has to sell more goods in 
order to get gold enough to meet the taxgather’s demand, 
When wheat is at 30s. a quarter, the farmer must raise twice 
as much to pay the same taxes as he would have had to raise 
if wheat were at 60s. The greatest sufferers from this cause 
will be the oldest nations, since they, for the most part, have 
the largest debts and the least reducible expenditure. 

We are not, we must repeat, accepting these inferences as 
proved. All we say is that they are startling, and that if they 
can be established, they are of surpassing importance. At this 
moment there is nothing that all the statesmen of Europe put 
together could do which would so increase the sum of human 
happiness as to bring the industrial depression to an end. 
According to M. de Laveleye, the adoption of a double standard 
would at least start us on the high road to this result. Other 
eminent economists hold the opposite opinion; but it is safe, 
we think, to say that they do not hold it quite so confidently 
as they did. They are not bimetallists, but they are not the 
assured monometallists they once were. The question has been 
brought back into the region of controversy ; from a craze, 
bimetallism has become a theory. We might expect, therefore, 
that, in all countries, Governments and politicians would be 
throwing themselves ardently into the question; that every where 
Royal Commissions and Parliamentary Committees would be 
collecting evidence and drafting reports; that the public at 
large would be chafing at any delay interposed between the 
inquiry and the practical conclusion; that the commercial 
crisis would be the sole and persistent occupation of all minds. 
Most of all, one might think, this would be the case ir 
England,—England, the most sensitive of all countries to 
the variations of trade, and which has the special advan- 
tage of a great financier for its First Minister. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, what do we see in England? The 
great financier is absorbed in political vivisection. He is 
cutting the United Kingdom in two, in order to ascertain 
whether the vitality of the halves will be equal to 
that of the whole; and his followers are too bent upon 
ensuring him a free field for his experimental knife, to have 
either time or thought to spare for anything else. How is 
this strange contradiction to be explained? Is it that man 
has become conscious that he does not live by bread alone, 
that the inferiority of mere material comfort by the side of the 
realisation of ideals is at length felt and admitted? Hardly. 
Is it that politicians are blinded to everything that cannot be 
expressed in terms of party warfare, and that, in comparison 
with a party victory, national advantage has lost its attraction ? 
We fear so. But however it is to be accounted for, the fact 
remains; and the indifference with which the great trade 
depression has been regarded in England will hereafter be 
regarded as one of the strangest features of this strange epoch. 
It will be said that while the people of Europe were growing 
from misery into a Socialist temper, their statesmen were 
intent, especially in England, solely upon politics. 
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THE REVOLT IN CHICAGO. 


HE Socialists, or, rather, the Anarchist Societies embedded 
in the general Socialist party, have made the grand 
mistake of their lives. At a blow they have tripled alike the 
energy and the-resources of the friends of order throughout 
the world. Driven from Europe by continuous pressure, some 
of the most violent of the anarchist leaders have taken refuge 
in the United States, and have there become more violent still. 
There is a fancy in England that Socialists become more 
gentle under Republican institutions ; but the experience alike 
of France and America shows that they grow fiercer, that 
theoretic equality in politics throws up the inequalities pro- 
duced by wealth into stronger relief ; and that perfect freedom 
of utterance makes of the wildest spirits leaders, and tempts 
them to guano the minds of their followers with incessant 
incitements. The foreign anarchists in Americahave gradually 
become more and more fanatic, until they have at last thrown 
prudence to the winds, and prematurely revealed themselves 
to Americans as they are. It is probable that the spread of 
uneasiness among American artisans, who are struggling every- 
where for shorter hours, the reduction of wages, which is 
going on in America as in Europe, and the profound in- 
difference of Americans to incitements in print, deceived the 
anarchists in Chicago, or they may have grown too furious to 
bear restraint; but they began pouring out papers full of direct 
incentives to murder and arson, collected explosives, bombs, 
and revolvers, and when beaten in a minor riot, resolved on 
insurrection, On May 4th their principal organ published the 
following outrageous call to arms :— 


“ A war of classes is at hand. Yesterday working men were shot 
down in front of McCormick’s factory, whose blood cries out for 
revenge. 
the blood of the working man? But the working men are not sheep, 
and will reply to the White Terror with the Red Terror. Sooner 
death than life in misery! ‘If the working men are to be shot at, 
let us answer in such a way that the robbers will not soon forget it) 
The murderous capitalistic beasts have been made drunk by the 
smoking blood of our working men. The tiger is crouching for a 


spring. Its eyes glare murderously. It moves its tail impatiently, 
and all its muscles are tense. Absolute necessity forces the cry— 
Toarms! Toarms! If you do not defend yourselves, you will be 


torn and mutilated by the fangs of the beast. The new yoke which 
awaits you in case of cowardly retreat is harder and heavier than the 
bitter yoke of your present slavery. All the powers opposed to labour 
have united. They see their common interest in such daysas these. All 
else must be subordinate to one thought, how can these wealthy 
robbers and their hired bands of murderers be made harmless? 
Meauly dressed women and children iu miserable huts wept for 
husbands and fathers yesterday. In the palaces they still fill the 
goblets with costly wine, and pledge the health of the bloody banditti 


of order. Dry your tears, ye poor and suffering! Take heart, ye 
slaves! Rise in your might, and level the existing robber rule with 
the dust. ‘The heroes of the club yesterday pounded brutally with 


their clubs a number of girls, many of whom were mere children. 
Whose blood does not course more swiftly through his veins when he 
hears of this outrage ? .Whoever is a man must show it today. Men 
to the front !” 


‘The summons was obeyed the same evening, 15,000 Socialists, 
principally Slavs and South Germans, assembling at 10 o’clock 
at night in Haymarket Square, where they were addressed by 
Augustus Spies and other leaders in still more violent lan- 
guage. The police ordered them to disperse ; but the leaders, 
standing on a planked waggon, adjured the Socialists to resist, 
and one of them flung from his elevation a dynamite-bomo 
among the advancing constables. The explosion shattered 
twenty-nine men, and the police momentarily recoiled, but, 
encouraged by their officers, opened a sharp fire from their 
revolvers, and then charged with their clubs. The Socialists, 
One-half of whom have passed through different armies, stood 
their ground like soldiers, and returned the fire; but revolvers 
are exhaustible, and at last they turned and fled, leaving 
between eighty and one hundred of their own number and the 
police dead, dying, or with shattered limbs. Since the Com- 
mune fell, no anarchist movement has been attended with 
such slaughter. 

The leaders must have fancied that with 15,000 men behind 
them they could cow the authorities ; but they failed to per- 
ceive where American institutions are strong. Neither the 
Governor of Illincis nor the Mayor of Chicago are elected by 
any Assembly ; they are irremoveable for their term of office, 
and they know perfectly well that their constituents are in the 
main Americans, that is, Englishmen released from some of 
our traditional withes. They have no general ignorance of the 


Circumstances to fear, for each State is a watertight compart- 
ment in the Union ship, and its people are as well aware 
of the course of events as villagers are of a riot in the High 
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Street. The Governor, therefore, offered the armed militia, and 
the Mayor, declining that assistance, ordered the police and 
militia of the city to use their weapons at once, supplied the 
police with rifles in addition to their revolvers, and announced 
his resolution to put down the Socialists by an unsparing exercise 
of force. Nor were the lawyers idle. They know that when 
society is attacked they can rely on American juries; and witha 
decision that would appal Sir Charles Russell, the City Prosecutor 
procured the arrest of all the leaders who had not fled, of all con- 
nected with the incendiary journals, even the compositors, and of 
all known to have fought in the riots,and indicted them all, not 
for sedition, or conspiracy, or unlawful language, but for wilful 
murder. The intention is to hang them off-hand, and it is 
very doubtful whether even an acquittal would save them, for 
that kind of susurrus is rising in Chicago which means that if 
the evil cannot be stamped out otherwise, a Vigilance Com- 
mittee will take the law into their own hands, and restore 
social order by suspending civilisation for three days. 
The Socialists fanatic enough to fight cannot be twenty 
housand strong, and though they are mostly drilled, so are 
the Americans, of whom 150,000 stand round them in the 
city, supported by double that number of trained freeholders 
in the State. Society under such circumstances is only made 
irresistible by open attack, and it is certain that the citizens 
will act decisively, for the massacre of the police has produced 
an explosion of feeling throughout the Union, and quiet 
men everywhere are announcing a resolution to “ stamp out ” 
the dynamitards, The very artisans on strike have offered 
their armed assista~*e, and the great body of timber-cutters, 
who are specially \ureatened, have armed themselves under 
leaders, and “ propose to defend their lumber-yards for them- 
selves.” The native Americans, when roused, control the local 
Legislatures, and we fully expect, more especially if the 
Socialists try to burn Chicago, to see laws passed making the 
possession of explosives, entrance into Anarchist societies, and 
printed incitements to murder acts of treason, punishable with 
death. The fanatics have, in fact, roused Americans to the 
temper to which Luther was roused by the atrocities of the 
Peasants’ War and the Anabaptist outbreaks, and in which 
he maintained, to the horror of subsequent commentators, 
that for such attacks on society, suppression by slaughter 
was the only remedy. Precisely the same thing happened 
in Pennsylvania when the “Molly Maguires” became in- 
tolerable ; and as Americans thus roused are irresistible, the 
anarchists will. for the time being, be suppressed. 

America is safe, and the reflex influence of the incident in 
Europe will be very great. There is not a country on this 
side of the water in which Ministers of State will not point 
to the outbreak in Chicago, to the language of the anarchist 
leaders, who, even since their arrest, have justified the 
slaughter of the police as “the birelings of capitalists,” and 
to the determined action of the American authorities, as their 
own complete justification; and they will be thus far right. 
In Illinois the anarchists are avowedly not striking at institu- 
tions. They could not make the State more democratic if 
they were its masters to-morrow. They could not, if they 
framed the laws themselves, enjoy more liberty of utterance. 
They could not, even if they ruled, have more complete 
license to collect weapons of destruction. They may all 
be armed, they may all be drilled, they may all collect 
explosives. All they may not do is pillage, burn, or 
kill; and it is these things which they say they will do, 
for the suppression of capital, property, and individual- 
ism. This the European statesmen will say is their real 
design, and not the removal of grievances, and they will be 
believed. If Americans, Prince Bismarck will argue, make 
rioting capital, surely we, with our more complex society to 
protect, are justified in firing on Socialist mobs. If they, with 
their unbounded liberty of speech, find it needful to make 
* incitements ” treason, I have been right all along in urging 
that course, _If they, with their merciful ways, send Socialists 
to the gallows, we are moderate in only sending them to prison. 
And though we know what the answer is to such arguments, 
namely, that repression stops discussion as well as incitement, 
and that social missionaries are treated like social incendiaries, 
we do not know as regards such anarchists as those of Chicago 
where the answer is. What preventive can there be for murder 
with a social object, except to include it among other murders, 
and arm society with the rights with which, when he is 
threatened with murder, we arm the individual, that is, the 
right to kill at once in self-defence? That will be the con- 
viction throughout Europe, and the anarchists will find 
that by their outbrea’s in America they have torn away 
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the last bulwark which protected them—namely, the lingering 
‘belief that they were men half-crazed by the pressure of intolerable 
tyranny. Where is the tyranny in Illinois, unless it be tyranny 
to insist that the Decalogue, whether accepted or not, shall 
not be openly defied? That there may be a defence for the 
anarchists in the eyes of God is conceivable, for we know 
little about moral insanity, and if there be such a disease, 
many of them are certainly its victims ; but what the defence 
in the eyes of society can be we are unable to conceive. It is 
certainly not hunger, for one leader—Fielden, or Fielding— 
while urging the crowd to resist, urged also, as full reason for 
resistance, that they were compelled to live on 15s. a week, 
and food at least is cheaper in Chicago than in London. 





THE RAILWAY RATES BILL. 


E ventured a little while ago to stigmatise the outery 
which was being raised by some of the railway 
magnates against Mr. Mundella’s Railway Bill as fictitious and 
ridiculous. The fact that the second reading of the Bill took 
place on Thursday night without a division, in spite of the 
formidable notice of opposition given by Mr. Bolton, the 
Chairman of the Caledonian Railway, shows that the House 
of Commons put much the same estimate on the outcry as 
we did. He approved of the increase and extension of the 
powers of the Railway Commission, and the provision for 
<lassification of rates. His opposition was practically con- 
fined to a single clause of the Bill, the twenty-fourth, which 
provides for the revision of rates by the Board of Trade 
on the instance of the Railway Companies, subject to an 
appeal to a Joint Committee of both Houses. Mr. Bolton, of 
«course, characterised this clause as confiscation. But, to prove 
his case, he was reduced to borrow (if he was not the author 
of) an argument from an article in the Nineteenth Century, 
written by Mr. Ernest Moon. This writer, who is the son of 
Mr. Richard Moon, the Chairman of the North-Western 
Railway Company, has suggested an obstacle to the moral 
right of Parliament to revise railway rates. In every Railway 
Act from 1845 to 1885, a clause has been inserted which, 
taken by itself, every one admits, expressly reserves to Par- 
liament the right (which it necessarily enjoys in any case) of 
altering the rates in each special Railway Act. The object of 
the special reservation was to give notice that Parliament had 
a moral as well as a strictly legal right to overhaul its bargain 
(if bargain it can be called) with the Railway Companies. 
But no, says the special pleader, with a total disregard of the 
ordinary rules of construction, you must not look at those 
clauses in these Acts by themselves; you must look at them 
in view of the Railway Act of 1844, and of the debates 
in Parliament before the Act was passed. <A more startling 
proposition coming from a legal source, seeing that even 
a marginal note in an Act may not be looked at to inter- 
pret the intention of the Legislature as expressed in its clauses, 
can hardly be imagined. But it is entirely delusive. The 
Act of 1844 was passed for the furtherance of the purpose, 
then held by many high authorities, of the purchase of rail- 
ways by the State; and with a view to prevent railway pro- 
perty being depreciated so that it might be bought cheap, it 
was provided that no revision should take place for twenty-one 
years, and then only if dividends of 10 per cent. had been 
paid for three years. Forty-two years have elapsed, and if the 
stocks had not been so heavily watered, and profits divided by 
way of issue of new stock, no doubt 10 per cent. divi- 
dends and more would be paid on all the “heavy ” lines; so 
that, even so, the right of Parliament to revise rates is estab- 
lished. But as a matter of fact, the clauses in the epecial 
Acts do not refer to the Act of 1844. They owe their origin to 
the general Act of 1845, where the clause is unconditional ; but 
they are repeated and stand independently in each special Act, 
and must be construed independently. Since the Railway Com- 
panies themselves admit that their actual rates are far under 
the maximum rates allowed by their Acts, there can therefore 
be no hardship in Parliament now exercising its reserved power 
of insisting on a classification, consolidation, and revision of 
vates. As, with the exception of Mr. Plunkett, and some 
ambiguous utterances from Mr. Thorold Rogers in one of his 
playful moods, no support was given to Mr. Bolton’s argu- 
ments, it is clear that the House generally regarded the cry of 
confiscation as a mere ery of “ Wolf!” The late President of 
the Board of Trade, Mr. Stanhope, gave emphatic support 
to the Bill, which, indeed, was to a very large extent 
his Bill, though he managed to take the grace out of his 
support by a most unjustifiable attempt to make out that Mr. 








Mundella had committed a breach of confidence in stating 
that it was his Bill, Mr. Forwood, Mr. Lionel Cohen, and 
Mr. Hickman on one side, and Mr. Magniac and Sir Bernard 
Samuelson on the other, testified strongly to the grievances of 
the traders and agriculturists, and the absolute necessity of a 
revision of rates. Indeed, no one who has looked at the 
Report of the Commission on the Depression of Trade, from 
which Mr. Cohen quoted only too largely, can doubt that the 
railway rates are a burden grievous to be borne. However 
the various witnesses before that Commission may contradict 
each other and themselves on the facts and causes and 
remedies for depression—as regards the effect of high wages, 
strikes, over-production and foreign competition, and the 
necessity of technical education, lower wages, Fair-trade or 
Protection—on one point they exhibit a marvellous unanimity, 
and that is that the railway rates of the country are a frightful 
burden on the producer. They sorely tax and hinder him not 
merely in the race with foreign competitors, but in the efforts 
he makes to supply his own neighbours and countrymen when 
no foreign competition comes in. A remedy must be found 
in the revision and reduction of rates. Equal mileage rates, 
it was practically agreed on both sides of the House, were an 
impossibility ; but the House was equally agreed in holding 
that rates under which the same article is carried from Liver- 
pool to London for half the cost, according as it is going from 
or to a foreign source and from or to the home market, are 
indefensible. Nor is it only the amount of the rates that 
is complained of. It was stated by Mr. Magniac that 
there was a list of twenty million rates for various articles 
on the North-Western alone, and it is admitted that no 
trader can find out for himself what the price of carriage 
of any particular article is likely to be from one place 
to another. A consolidating and amending Act is abso- 
lutely necessary. The Committees of the House cannot do 
the work properly; the Railway Commission pointed out that 
their proper work is judicial and interpretative, not legislative 
and executive. Therefore, the Board of Trade is selected as 
the arbiter between traders and Railway Companies to bring 
them together. If there should, unfortunately, be an appeal to 
Parliament, at least the appeal will be heard with the points 
thoroughly threshed out, and in the light of the judgment of 
an impartial board of conciliation upon it. 

The Railway Rates Bill is the one Bill before Parliament of 
any magnitude affecting English interests proper, though it, 
of course, affects Scotch and Irish interests as well. The con- 
sensus of approval with which it was received on its introduc- 
tion to the House has not been appreciably diminished by all 
the efforts of the railway panic-mongers. It contains a long- 
deferred and much-needed instalment of reform, and we 
sincerely hope that, in the interests of railway shareholders 
and their customers and the public alike, it will be pressed on 
with all the force the Government can command, and not 
allowed to suffer from the doubts, dangers, and difficulties 
attending la haute politique. 








LUCAS MALET ON THE DILEMMA OF THE AGE. 
UCAS MALET, in an article in the Fortnightly, spoiled 

by the very forced title of “‘ The Other Side of the Moon,” 
—why do so many of our best writers crave so for a sensational 
title? it spoils the effect of what they write as much as an 
orator’s screams or violent gesticulations spoil the effect of what 
he says,—gives us a strong and telling invective on spiritual 
valetudinarianism, for which she takes as her theme Malle. 
Vadier’s recently published study of Amiel, the author of the 
“ Journal Intime,” so finely translated by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
The author of “Colonel Enderby’s Wife” maintains that 
Malle. Vadier has thrown a good many new lights on Amiel’s 
character, lights which the “Journal Intime,” M. Scherer’s in 
troduction, and Mrs. Ward’s notice of his life, did not throw, 
though there were in all of them clues to the true Amiel such 
as Mdlle. Vadier has shown him,—i.e., as a spiritual valetu- 
dinarian, a vigilant counter of his own pulse, a philosophic petit 
maitre, a composer of society verses and poetical conundrums, & 
man addicted to tender flirtations falling just short of love, a 
sceptic without denials, a believer without faith,—an amateur 
in everything, and especially in the great art of life. ‘“ Amiel,” 
says Lucas Malet, “with all his sweetness of nature, his wide- 
ranging knowledge, and quick imagination, is but an eloquent 
egotist, who never gauges the height or sounds the depth of 
emotion.” She quotes M. Scherer’s remark on Amiel’s religious 
nature, “ Amiel a conservé la piété de son enfance,” and com- 
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ments on it thus :— That is, the lean arid piety of a defunct 
Calvinism, taken, too, in this case and bundled, neck and crop, 
into the bottomless and shoreless ocean of German metaphysics, 
in which it is condemned to paddle about in a state of ever- 


increasing mental uncertainty to the end of the chapter. There 
is something touching in the aspect of this debilitated piety, 
trying so diligently to keep its little head above water.” In 
fact, though she says that towards Amiel “‘as a solitary figure, 
as an example of the strange eccentricities of over-civilisa- 
tion, as a psychological curiosity, I feel ncthing but kindly, 
and even tender regard,” it is obvious enough that tenderness 
is no part of the emotion with which Amiel is really regarded 
by this impatient writer, who is as anxious to rid the age of 
such valetudinarian professors of the art of living, as a breeder 
of letter-carrying pigeons might be to extirpate a half. breed 
which could neither fly fast nor far, nor with a sure instinct for 
home. 

For our own part, we are no special admirers of Amiel’s type 
of philosophic faith or doubt, as we indicated clearly enough 
when we dealt with the “ Journal Intime.” And as we have not 
yet read Mdlle. Vadier’s delineation of Amiel, we do not 
wish to pass any judgment on Lucas Malet’s estimate of him. 
But the dilemma which she puts to us in the closing 
page of this able paper does seem to us so very artificial 
a dilemma, so entirely one born of an impatient craving 
to be rid of all suspense, either for good or for evil, that 
we cannot but say a word upon it. ‘Human nature,” 
says Lucas Malet, very shrewdly, “like certain trees, must 
be grafted on to a different stock if it is to bear fruit. 
Grafted on to the old theological stock, it has yielded a 
noble harvest during these many centuries. Grafted on to the 
stock of hard scientific fact and carefully collated experience, 
it may bear good fruit in the future, though there are those 
among us who doubt whether the coming apples, be they out- 
wardly ever so ruddy and golden, will be as sweet in the mouth 
as the old ones. But if, like Henri Frédéric Amiel], any human 
being, disdaining both the pruning-knife and the unsightly rag 
and common clay that bind the young shoot to the vigorous 
foreign stem, elects to grow from its own weak roots, learning 
from itself alone, becoming at once the subject and object of 
its own thought, unsubjected to God or matter, yet the slave 
of its own intelligence,—if it determines, in short, to remain 
in its own stage, the metaphysical,—for all that its leaves 
show green and luxuriant, it will be barren and impotent 
as the fig-tree that was cursed in field of Bethlehem” 
{does she not mean on the Mount of Olives?] “ eighteen 
hundred years ago.” Now, we heartily agree with the 
author,—we go, indeed, a great deal farther,—in the belief 
that human nature requires grafting on to a foreign stock 
stronger than its own if it is to bear good fruit, and agree that 
the old theological stock did furnish the stock on which human 
nature was grafted with success; but we differ wholly when it 
is intimated either that science is a “foreign stock,”—is in any 
sense whatever other than the human,—or that Amiel wished to 
teach any evasion of science. Science is not a separate stock 
which can give a foreign strength to human nature ; it is nothing 
in the world but one of the branches of the human stock, and 
that by no means the sturdiest or most vigorous. And Amiel, 
so far from depreciating science, steeped himself in science, 
though he was not so narrow as to think that if you took science 
for your leading principle, you could exclude the science of man, 
the science of yourself. Theology which is based on the 
revelation of God, is no doubt a really foreign stem on which to 
graft human nature, though human nature is so far akin to the 
Divine that it can derive life and strength and nourishment 
from that stem. But allthe principles of science are principles of 
human nature, and as for obtaining new vitality from them, 
you might as well expect to get new vitality for a fruit-tree by 
grafting one of its buds on to the very stock from which it was 
Severed, as to get new vitality for human nature by grafting 





it on to that physical science which, as much as either music, | 


or art, or literature, is a product of human nature. But the 
dilemma into which Lucas Malet tries to force us is still more 
clearly seen in the following sentences :— 


“For sane men and women in truth there is, if life is not to be 
wholly wasted, but one of two alternatives. If the faith of our child- 
hood is true, Amiel is no guide for us. Eternal life or eternal death, 
heaven or hell, salvation or destruction lie ahead of us, and the pre- 
sent is full of urgent calls to the fulfilment of clear and positive duties. 
God, and the soul, and its destinies, are no pretty intellectual toys 
and pastimes with which to while away idle half-hours. They are 
awfal verities; and we have no time, and this world is no fit place, for 





melodious lamentations and dainty dreamings, for the pursing of sick 
fancies. If, on the other hand, the modern faith, or no-faith, is true, 
Amiel is no gnide for us, and we have no time, and this world is ne 
fit place, for these things either. For if heaven indeed is empty, 
swept out with the besom of destruction; if the gods are dead— 
angels and archangels but airy phantoms of a childish imagination ; 
and that fair celestial city, to which, in our weariness, we have so 
often turned with longing and exultation, a ruin—less than a ruin, a 
void and emptiness, a thing that has never been—what avail these 
supersenstous refinements, these pale, fantastic ideals, these proud: 
despisings of the concrete and silly yearnings after the infinite? Let 
us, if there be any courage or honesty left in us, fling them out- 
and leave them to rot on the dunghill of man’s immemorial folly. 
If there is nothing but fact, well then let us have fact and no dream- 
ing. If there is no love in heaven, let love on earth be all the 
stronger; if there is no hope in heaven, let there be hope on earth, 
both for man and beast; if there is no bread in heaven, let us look to- 
it that our poor brothers and sisters do not lack that material 
bread, that can be bought at the bakers’ shops at so much a pound. 
If there is no heavenly city, let us at least be active citizens of some 
earthly city, living members of some just and honourable common- 
wealth. While there was a God to lift the weight of responsibility 
off us, while there was a promise of eternal justification and redress, 
charity and brctherly love were merely obedience to a revealed law. 
Now with the change of times, they have become our religion and 
our glory—the one divine thing left us out of the goodly inheritance 
which our forefathers had bequeathed to us, and which we have lost = 
for they show us that though we perish as the beasts, in these things 
at least, we are somewhat better than they. If there is no Here- 
after, then indeed we cry, with all the strength and the anguish of 
our tricked, deluded, diserowned manhood and womanhood, Let us 
work while it is called day, for the night cometh—every hour nearer 
and nearer—the night, without sunrise or morning, in which no may 
can work.” 


The second half of this dilemma seems to us a figment of pure 
impatience. We agree that if the theology of Christ be, as 
we firmly hold, true, Amiel is no guide for us. But if not, 
why this rage against Amiel and the vacillating thinkers, 
as if, in the absence of all certainty, they were in a worse 
position than the mere materialists; nay, not only in a worse 
position than the mere materialists, but in a worse position 
than those mere materialists to whom Lucas Malet gives her 
suffrage, who make a religion of feeding the hungry, without 
any more warrant for such‘a religion than Amiel has for his 
“supersensuous refinements” and “pale, fantastic ideals”? 
We maintain that the true dilemma for this age is not one 
between the guidance of Revelation and the guidance of phy- 
sical science, as regulating the mood of enthusiastic beneficence, 
but one between the guidance of Revelation and the whole 
multitude of subjective ideals which men may with equal, or 
almost equal, justice choose to setup. If the old theology be al! 
astray, why is materialism to be pronounced dogmatically im 
possession of theday? In that case, we are simply thrown back: 
on the light of Nature, and Amiel is at least as good a witness: 
to the light of Nature as Lucas Malet. Moreover, in the absence- 
of all theological light, whence does Lucas Malet get her 
authority for placing an almost infinite compassion for the ills: 
of humanity in command of our nature, except, indeed, it be 
from the same spring of self-consciousness, for his confidence in 
which she attacks Amiel so vehemently ? Does she pretend to 
say that physical science teaches us that “ charity and brotherly 
love” are “the one Divine thing left us out of the goodly in- 
heritance which our forefathers had bequeathed to us”? In that 
case, it would appear that physical science teaches us what is 
Divine, even though the Divine had disappeared altogether from 
among us. Cannot she see that if a clean sweep be made of 
Revelation, the field is left open to all human investigators, 
and that Amiel, with his “ supersensuous refinements,” will 
have at least as good a right to be heard, as the enthusiasm 
of humanity insisting that the poor shall be fed on the bread of 
charity—which it would certainly be much better for them to 
earn for themselves? We cannot imagine by what right,— 
even if the story of a Divine Revelation could be declared 
false,—the field of human nature could be cleared of the 
scores of candidates for our loyalty which human thought 
and the human heart would produce. On what sort of 
vestige of evidence does Lucas Malet try to suppress the 
claims of Amiel’s vision upon us, in favour of the claims 
of another kind of subjective vision, not nearly so wide in its 
sweep and quite as doubtful in its tendency? As it seems to 
us, that rather arbitrary combinatjon between physical science 
(to the exclusion of all other science) and inexhaustible pity 
for physical want and misery, which she represents as the 
only legitimate alternative to the guidance of a Christian faith, 
is merely one among many scores of candidates all coming to 


| us with about the same sort of claim, or want of claim, and al} 


equally unable to justify their right to priority over the others. 
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In the absence of a trustworthy faith, suspense, with all kinds of 
doubtful hypotheses, compete for the guidance of human life, and 
materialistic benevolence is only one of these, and not the most 
plausible. Amiel may be,—we think he was,—a meditative 
dreamer, with little hcld on reality; but he had at least more hold 
on reality than many of those who, in their passion of pity, try to 
turn man into what, except under the influence of a dominant and 
passionate faith, he can never become,—a socialistic altruist 
who cares more for his fellow-creatures than for himself. We 
believe that the Christian theology gives us the true clue to life 
as it should be. But if Christian teaching were ever so false, it 
would still not be true that the mystics and the dreamers and 
the students of consciousness who, like Amiel, include the truths 
of science amongst their data for solving the problem of exist- 
ence, would be shut out. Even so, a benevolent materialist 
would have less to say for himself than that “ elegant egotist ” 
who, in a very true sense, was a man of science of the widest 
type,—Henri Frédéric Amiel. 





THE DEPRESSION IN THE ART WORLD. 

it seems to be admitted on all hands that the Exhibition of 

the Royal Academy this year is not an encouraging one. 
The good pictures are not many, the bad pictures are unusually 
numerous, and the general level attained is, by common consent, 
much below the average. Even the optimists are subdued, and 
the President, Sir Frederick Leighton, who of all men possesses 
most command of pleasant words, and who can, when so in- 
clined, fling on any subject light so carefully coloured and so 
charmingly arranged that unpleasing details become well-nigh 
indistinguishable, was forced to admit the accuracy of the 
general verdict, and to protest against despair on the ground that, 
in landscape at least, English artists had done more than hold 
their own. He was a little doubtful even of that, or his word- 
painting would not so suddenly have become so very artistic, 
as if he felt that he must “ paint in jewels” to conceal a little 
hesitation about his lines; but still, he said it. He would only 
admit that “it was in the painting of figures, in sentiment and 
imagination and the pursuit of beauty, there seemed to be 
some lull and a slackening of pulse.”” Thatis nota grateful con- 
fession ; and, true to his threefold 7éle, which is to be at once a 
great painter, the most artistic of orators, and the courtly Cham- 
berlain of Art, Sir Frederick offered a hurried, and, we think, an 
inadequate, explanation of the failure. ‘ Circumstances,” he 
told his audience on Saturday, “ have brought to bear this year 
a benumbing influence upon some branches of the Art. There 
is a plague of darkness, which has laid its blight upon this crnel 
year, and has paralysed many a serious effort ;” and there also 
is among artists the “hesitation which accompanies periods of 
depression in the national prosperity.” There has been little 
light in the sky, and little spare money in the art-loving houses, 
and so good pictures have not been produced. Both statements 
are true; but surely neither are quite sufficient to account for 
even the partial falling-off which the President admits and 
describes. The absence of light, more especially in London, 
during the winter and early spring, was most unusual and 
bewildering—once or twice it seemed produced by some new 
cause in the atmosphere, which, of course, could not be—but it 
could not specially affect the men employed in the field of senti- 
ment and imagination, or the pursuit of beauty. It must 
have affected the landscape-painters at least as severely, 
and Sir Frederick Leighton expressly excepts them from his 
dolorous admission that the Art of the year is poor. If 
they had light for their work, so also had the figure-painters, 
who, again, are not accused of bad colouring or careless 
drawing, but of poorness of thought and want of imagination 
in design. Does imagination depend on light, or does thought 
flower in the painter’s mind only in the studio P Has no painter 
ever a happy thought at night, or an inspiration when the 
evening draws in? As to the absence of national prosperity, 
that would account fully for any falling-off in the number of 
pictures exhibited, for Art is in part a profession or a trade, 
and average artists will no more produce pictures without hope 
of selling them, than professional authors will produce books 
without hope of finding a publisher, or masons will put together 
a wall without a chance of pay. But though the general poverty 
accounts for any falling-off in the number of pictures, it suggests 
no explanation of their badness. A poor picture surely does not 
sell more easily than an attractive one; the attractiveness of 
imaginative work is not less than that of conventional design ; 
nor will a figure without sentiment bring buyers, while the 





figure with sentiment would not. It may be said that the artist, 
knowing that money is scarce, hardly exerts himself as he would 
if he were sure of a bountiful reward; but it is notorious that 
it is for the best work that the money is still most ready to be 
given. The rich connoisseur is not poor yet, and though he 
buys fewer second-rate pictures, he hardly even now allows a 
work marked either by genius or rarity to escape. Nobody is 
supposed to be buying jewels, but Mr. Hope’s wonderful sapphire 
will be fought for by many bidders; nor, if Sir J. Millais pro. 
duced a masterpiece, would the cheque be harder to reach than 
of yore. It is the artist who will take fifty pounds who ig 
suffering, often, we fear, most painfully; but the man who can 
claim two thousand, though he gets fewer orders, still finds the 
market open. 


We rather suspect that Sir Frederick Leighton, who some. 
times says in beautiful words what much more ordinary persons 
are thinking, intended to leave a general impression that 
what is termed a time of depression is unfavourable to the 
energy of all men, and especially unfavourable to Art; but 
is that strictly true? Even if depression, which being inter. 
preted means scarcity of surplus money, weakened the springs 
of joyousness in men—which is only true at some times and of 
some characters—joyousness is not an essential of strength to 
the artist, any more than to other men. There is nothing to 
prevent his designing in sadness, or producing when he fears 
the future. His powers of eye and hand are not diminished by 
want, unless it reaches the point of hunger or distraction, and 
even if imagination were fed by joy, sentiment is not. There 
must have been artists who designed in tears, and painted 
in misery, and carved when hope was burning low, as 
there have been poets, dramatists, and authors of humorous 
fiction. The presence of plenty is not the condition, or 
even one condition, of success in Art. That there are men 
to whom Heaven has given the strange and ensnaring grace 
that when they are happiest they are also most competent, 
that gladness acts on them as an elixir, and content renews 
their highest or develops their most secret powers, is or may be 
true; but such men are not numerous, and we see no reason 
why a disproportionate number of them should be found 
in the ranks of Art. It is true of at least as many 
that sadness is to them a source of strength, that they 
fiud in melancholy an inspiration, and that it is amidst 
wants, and struggles, and fears, that the gift within them burns 
brightest, even to themselves. Have the prosperous painters 
really monopolised genius, or stolen from the poor all sense of 
form, all delicacy of seutiment, all glow of imagination? The 
history of Art hardly confirms that impression, nor the records 
of the Academy, whose President, with his fine insight, must 
so often have noticed how genius seems to be choked, suffucated, 
fattened,and made gross in prosperity. Enriched Generals dislike 
fighting, enriched barristers skim their briefs, enriched doctors 
discover no new method; and we do not know why, except in 
those rare cases in which poverty is an absorbing preoccupation, 
and a man’s imagination is released by comfort from an almost 
physical fetter, it should be otherwise with the devotees of Art. 
In the morsel of autobiography with which he has recently 
favoured the world, Mr. Holman Hunt shows that he was 
never so zealous or so ardent as when he approached the con- 
tines, if not of hunger, at least of penury ; and we should almost 
venture to say, though we do not know the facts, that 
no man full of content could have produced his one daimonic 
—please, we do not mean demoniac—poem, ‘The Scape- 
goat.” <A fattened Coleridge and “The Ancient Mariner” 
seem to us incompatible; and half the greatest artists of the 
Renaissance, though commissions were plentiful enough, had 
an endless bother to get paid. Sir Frederick may say that he 
is not comparing wealth and poverty as motors, or even as 
atmospheres, but is only attributing to a period of depression 
a general depressing influence; but then, what does it de- 
press? Energy? imagination? mental power? or only 
that condition, invigorating or relaxing according to tem- 
perament, which we call happiness, but which is too often 
only content? Energy with the strong—and artists may 
be strong, though they must be sensitive—shonld rise with 
the evil days, as Kingsley sang, to the provocation of 
mankind, that it rose with the evil weather; the imagination 
should grow more vivid in misery, though misery may change 
the pictures it conjures up; and mental power, the judgment 
excepted, should remain unaffected by melancholy, the judgment, 
if we understand our fellow-men, growing steadier in the sadder 
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hours. Joy is not the nutriment of judgment,—though we 
admit this is somewhat beside our point, the artist having 
little need of that strong quality. We fear we must find another 
reason for the depression in Art as represented in the Academy, 
and would attribute it partly to accident, partly to the 
recurrence of one of those cycles, which are as certain in Art 
as in all other branches of effort, in which the young have not 
attained their full power, and the old have ceased to be at their 
dest. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 
“THE NEED FOR UNITY.” 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


§1r,—Yeur correspondent, Mr. Andrew Johnston, has mooted 
a question which is perplexing many earnest Liberals who are 
opposed to Home-rule, A dissolution may be very near; and if 
it comes, what are we to do? If the Liberal Party is divided, 
undoubtedly the Conservatives must obtain a considerable 
accession of strength. If they gained seats enough to give them 
a clear working majority, I presume they might be trusted to 
have nothing to do with Home-rule, and I admit that even five 
or six years of a Conservative Administration would be a lesser 
evil than Home-rule. But to have a clear working majority in 
the House of Commons, the Conservatives must, in round 
numbers, become 350 instead of 250; that is to say, they must 
gain about 100 seats. And they must gain them mainly in 
England, for in Scotland and Wales they are too unpopular to 
have any chance of making considerable gains. It scems 
utterly improbable that out of the 240 English seats, or there- 
abouts, now held by Liberals, the Conservatives could win any- 
thing like 100, which would leave only 140 or 150 Liberal Mem- 
bers representing English constituencies. Especially does this 
seem improbable when it is borne in mind that the Irish vote 
will at the next election be given against the Conservatives, and 
that the new agricultural voters are not showing any marked 
hostility to Home-rule. 


But if the Conservative gain should be anything between 
thirty and eighty votes, they would still remain in a minority in 
the House of Commons, but in a minority which (unlike their 
present minority) could be turned into a majority by an alliance 
with Mr. Parnell. Is it so certain that if such an alliance would 
insure the Conservative Party five or six years of power, it would 
not take place? No political party have ever shown a more 
reckless desire for victory at any price, or been more blinded by 
animosity against their antagonists. Their leaders seem careful 
in their opposition to Home-rule to confine themselves to 
generalities, and to leave the most prominent parts in the con- 
troversy to Lord Hartington and other Liberals. Nor is there 
much that is reassuring in the antecedents of these leaders; for 
instance, in Lord Salisbury’s Newport speech, or in Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s past transactions with the Irish Party. 
Their followers could very plausibly be told that Home-rule had, 
through Mr. Gladstone’s action, become inevitable, and that the 
only practical question was whether it should be shaped by a 
Conservative Administration in the manner most in accordance 
with Conservative views, or by a Radical Administration in the 
manner most advantageous to the Radicals. The North of 
Ireland Orangemen would, no doubt, prove inexorable, but, 
judging from past precedents, the rest of the party might be 
expected to be open to conviction. 


Is it not, in fact, every day getting clearer that if Mr. Parnell 
can continue to make and unmake Ministries, Home-rule, a little 
sooner or later, is inevitable? Only by some concerted action 
of the two great English parties could this power of holding the 
scales be taken out of Mr. Parnell’s hands. Such action is at 
present obviously impossible, and nothing but an emphatic 
verdict of the constituencies of Great Britain against Home-rule 
could make it again possible. To obtain such a verdict, the 
“need for unity” amongst the opponents of Home-rule is, 
indeed, as you have shown, imperative. But ought not we 
Liberal opponents of Home-rule to have some much better 
security than is at present apparent, that those to whom we 
should have to unite ourselves will, come what may, treat the 
maintenance of the Union as an object not to be sacrificed for 
the sake of any party advantage whatsoever? Home-rule in 
Ireland coupled with five or six years of Conservative rule in 
England, would be even worse in our eyes than Home-rule by 
ttself.—I am, Sir, &c., 








MR. HOBHOUSE AND EAST SOMERSET. 

(To rue Eprror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’| 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to deny emphatically the state- 
ment made in your columns of May Ist, that I reject the Home- 
rule Bill, knowing that I shall lose my seat? I neither know nor 
believe anything of the kind. On the contrary, I know this,— 
that the member of my Association who moved the resolution 
accepting Mr. Gladstone's Bills as the basis of a satisfactory 
settlement, was equally ready to move a vote of confidence in 
myself, had any want of confidence been expressed by any 
person present. I also believe that the more the proposal to 
give Ireland a separate Parliament is discussed and understood 
in country constituencies like my own, the less support it will 
get from thoughtful, independent, and patriotic Liberals. At 
any rate, Liberal Members, who have proved their zeal for the 
Liberal cause by winning many a hard-fought fight last year, 
are not now to be suddenly converted into Home-rulers by the 
fear of losing their seats, or even of being branded by an 
authority whom we all revere as belonging to “class, and the 
dependants of class,” and opposed to “ the upright sense of the 
nation.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


House of Commons, May 5th. Henry Hosuovse. 





THE TWEED AND THE GALA. 

(To THE Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’| 
Srr,—In your review of May Ist, of Mr. Andrew Lang's 
“Letters to Dead Authors,” the following passage occurs in 
the quotation from the letter to Sir Walter Scott :—‘ All over 
the Forest the waters are dirty and poisoned: I think they are 
filthiest below Hawick; but this may be mere local prejudice in 
a Selkirk man. To keep them clean costs money ; and, though 
improvements are often promised, I cannot see much change for 
the better. Abbotsford, luckily, is above Galashiels, and only 
receives the dirt and dyes of Selkirk, Peebles, Walkerburn, and 
Innerleithen.” 

In my rides lately, I have been crossing the Tweed at the 
ford immediately below Abbotsford. There, it is a broad, full 
river of as clear water as anywhere in all Scotland finds its 
way tothe sea. A little lower down, the Gala joins it, and I 
should think that stream now must be almost as clean as in 
Sir Walter’s time. Within the last three years the manu- 
facturers of Galashiels have spent £35,000 sterling in the 
erection of works for purifying the discharges from their mills; 
and they are conducting the process of purification at an 
annual cost of £3,000 sterling. Will not Mr. Lang admit that 
all this must mean “a change for the better ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. L. 





MUSICAL LITERATURE. 
(To tae Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’ | 
Sir,—In order to avoid all possible misconception of the 
allusion to the grotesque translations of Kubinstein’s songs, 
in the article which appeared under the above heading in your 
issue of May Ist, it is only fair to explain that the renderings 
attached to Messrs. Novello and Ewer’s edition, and for which 
Mr. Hueffer is responsible, were not those referred to by yours, 
&e., Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 








POETRY. 
ane ees 
THE SKYLARK. 

EnsKIED in cloudless calm this fresh May-morn, 
High up in soaring ecstasy the lark, 

A quivering speck of pulsing melody, 

Brims all the azure vault with rapturous trills, 
Thick-warbled coruscations of sweet sound, 

And pours his little being into song 

As if the summer day were still too short 

For all he has to sing. Now, upward yet, 

With joyous bounds, he mounts and mounts on wings 
Of reckless freedom, till height dims his notes 

To muffled softness, and the dazzling blue 

Absorbs his form in light, like some rapt spirit 
Which Heaven hides from earth. In praise to God, 
Who made this world so fair, his life so glad, 

His Jubilate rings. First treble, he 

Leads up the many-voicéd choir of earth, 

Where spreads the sapphire semblance of the Throne,* 








* Ezekiel, i., 26, 
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With psalm invitatory of cheerful lauds :— 
“ O come before his presence with a song.” 
So Love’s full heart upon a morn like this, 
Impatient of low flights and tardy strains, 
Seeks larger utterance than mere words can give, 
And flings tumultuous song far into heaven. 
A. Smytne PatMer. 





TILL SUNRISE. 
Sweeter than Joy, tho’ Joy might abide, 
Dearer than Love, tho’ Love might endure, 
Is this thing: for a man to have died 
For the wronged and the poor! 


Let none be glad until ali are free, 
The song be still and the banner furled, 
Till all have seen what the poets see, 
And foretell to the world ! 
PAKENHAM Beatty. 





ART. 
eg 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

[FIRST NOTICE. ] 

Pernars the Grosvenor Gallery gains from the comparative 
dullness of the Royal Academy ; at all events, the collection is 
a pleasant one, after the long round of Burlington House. The 
very absence of the nursery element, and the eccentricities of 
several of the artists and amateurs who exhibit here, give a 
pleasant flavour to the Exbibition,—a flavour which seems at 
once more spontaneous and Jess commercial than is ordinarily 
the case. But when this first feeling of gratification is over, 
and the Gallery is viewed dispassionately as a whole, we are 
forced to acknowledge that here, too, the depressing Art in- 
fluences of the time are clearly manifest; there are very few 
striking pictures, acd the majority of the contributors are, if not 
below their usual average technically speaking, certainly below 
their average of interest. Besides, the old gods are somewhat 
deposed here; the Gallery has to a considerable extent lost its 
special character, and is now only a good average collection of 
English pictures, with a strong dash of the dilettante element. 
Tn this first article we propose only to look quickly round the 
rooms, reserving detailed criticism for a later period. 

Two of Burne Jones’s pictures, both smull, are here, though 
the artist’s chief work is naturally, now that he has the honour 
to be an Associate, at the Royal Academy. One of these, a 
single figure, entitled “ Flamma Vestalis,” has some of the old 
feeling, but in both the interest is chiefly of the technical kind. 
The second picture, which is a “ Noli me Tangere,” we shall 
criticise later; suffice it to say here, that it is with regret we 
notice again in this artist’s work the falling-away of his very 
exquisite sense of colour. Both the above-mentioned composi- 
tions run over-much to purplish tints, and neither of them, nor 
the one in the Academy, possess any of that glory of colour 
which made all the earlier work of this artist so admirable. 

Who is this black, rugged-skinned woman, with eyes like 
flame, who is fledged ‘ with plumes on brow and breast,” and 
appears in a sort of fiery mist? This is Mr. Watts’s idea of 
*“‘The Soul’s Prison,” derived, or rather constructed, from a 
sonnet by Mr. Walter Crane describing that dwelling-place. A 
most extraordinary picture this, in which the allegory has 
toppled the art over, almost to its extinction. But, though we 
say it with the greatest reluctance, there is much evidence this 
year that Mr. Watts’s mind is running too entirely in the 
direction of symbolism to produce good artistic work. Even 
the most beautiful thing in this Gallery, which is, we are glad 
to say, his work (a figure of Hope), has its effect imperilled by 
the position of the figure on a sphere, presumably intended to 
represent the world. We say imperilled, because this straining 
after metaphysical or religious conceptions, this introduction 
and embodiment of primeval forces, amid more or less super- 
natural surroundings, is attempting to give to Art the province 
of literature and religion. There is a conscious didacticism 
about much of Mr. Watts’s later painting, which takes away 
from our enjoyment, and this is not the more tolerable because 
the painter’s mind is imbued with rather indefinite ideas as 
to what it is he desires to teach. However, this figure of 
Hope singing to the stars to the accompaniment of the 











last remaining string of her lyre, is very beautiful in pose 

expression, and colour, and shows that noble conception 
of form which is, perhaps, Mr. Watts’s greatest artistic gift, 
A little “Circe and Scylla,” by Mr. Strudwick, hung near this, 
takes us at once to “the other side of the moon,” and shows. 
us a good little pupil of Mr. Burne Jones, echoing very faithfully, 
though in rather brown tints, his master’s work. A weird figure, 
dropping poison into a spring from which a viper rises to meet 
her hand, and a little girl in the background, tripping down 
over impossible mountains to bathe in the poisoned water,—such 
is the mise en sctne. The work is elaborate, fanciful, and neat, 
with a touch of imaginative power, and shows great patience 
and skill, but it has no reference to Nature, and its dreams are 
those indefensible ones,—the dreams of others. If a man will 
paint nightmares, at least they should be his own. Notice, too, 
near here, a pleasant little picture by one of the cleverest of our 
lady amateurs, Miss Tennant, and a rather poor example of 
Mr. North’s landscape,—always pretty, but feebler than of old, 
Here, too, is the first work of Mr. Burne Jones, junior, 
illustrating a scene from Henry James’s “ Madonna of the 
Future,” but illustrating it only in name. The work is 
careful, and that is practically all that can be said for it, 
Mr. Philip Burne Jones must get out of that mustard: pot 
style of colour if he hopes to become a colourist; at present 
he is only weakly imitating the least admirable qualities of his 
father’s work. Mr. David Murray’s “ Peat-gatherers ” is fresh 
and stirring as ever, but hardly so quaintly pleasant as his usual 
landscapes; and of this “Greek Dancers” by Mr. Hale, 
which hangs hard by, we can only regret that Mr. Tadema should 
have gained another follower, we will not say imitator, in an 
artist like Mr. Hale, the character of whose work is wholly 
modern. Athens, painted from the point of view of the 
“Beaux Arts,” is not likely to give good subject-matter for 
modern pictures. How is it, we wonder, that so many artists 
forget that there were more things in Lacedsemon and Sparta 
than thin robes and open-air festivals? The largest picture 
here is Mr. Orchardson’s “ Master Baby,” a huge work repre- 
senting a woman clapping her hands to amuse a chuckling 
infant, who lies kicking about on a sofa, A capital picture for 
the nursery, and most interesting, no doubt, to the proprietors 
of the baby, but scarcely fitted for exhibition. It is, we confess, 
with a somewhat mingled feeling of pleasure and vexation, that 
we see that Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s work is becoming every day 
more theatrical,—of vexation, since one can ill afford that a 
clever artist should throw himself away; of pleasure, since it 
is in one way satisfactory to see that even for a clever artist, the 
result of treating Nature as if she had only one aspect, is to 
render one incapable of representing her at all. There is 
nothing in this Gallery more flashily brilliant and more destitute 
of truth than Mr. Halswelle’s “ Scaur na Gillian; and the 
same remark might be made with little qualification of his large 
water-colour drawing at the Institute. Mr. John Collier’s 
portrait of Henry Irving is, like all his portraits, exceedingly 
faithful, and most carefully painted. It is a little dull, and just 
a little too respectable ; but as it is the great point now-a-days 
for an actor to look, off the stage, as if he were a cross between a 
Cabinet Minister and a churchwarden, perhaps the latter point 
is a merit rather than a drawback. 

Sir Coutts Lindsay’s “ Paolo and Francesca,” is, as far as the 
characterization of the lovers is concerned, but feeble; in other 
ways, it is very far the best picture he has painted, and reminds 
us of Giorgione, Titian, Veronese, and others, all rolled into 
one! Probably Sir Coutts Lindsay’s memory of the old masters 
is slightly too good to allow his work to be wholly original. 
Notice, however, that the colour here is thoroughly pleasant. 

But the nicest picture in this large room, and the one 
with the mention of which we shall close our notice, is 
Mr. Leslie’s “Garland,” two girls weaving a garland of 
roses in summer-time, in a tent on an English lawn. “ Eng- 
lish girls by an English painter,” as Ruskin once said (hitting 
the nail on the head, as usual), and the very breath of England 
and summer, is over this painting. And good as the atmo- 
sphere, mentally and physically, and sweet as the smell of the 
roses and the breath of the summer afternoon, is the technical 
part of the picture ; its brushwork, its composition, and its 
colour. After all, it is something to have even one painter who 
gets inspiration from innocent beauty, sunshine, and fresh air, 
and who can prove to us that these are really artistic subject- 
matter, just as much as Circe’s poisoned spring, or Mr. Watts’s 
tremendous allegories. ‘Thank Heaven !” one says, on looking 
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at this picture of Leslie’s, “the summer is coming ;” nay, for a 
moment the summer has even come, and the bitter winter is 


forgotten. 








BOOKS. 
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PINDAR.* 
“Tp,” wrote Byron,— 

“Tf, fallen on evil days and evil tongues, 
Milton appealed to the Avenger Time ; 
If Time the Avenger execrates his wrongs, 
And makes the word Miltonic mean sublime,”’ 

—although we may not quite agree with one of his Lordship’s 
assumptions, his conclusion is true enough. Time has also 
made the word “ Pindaric ” mean sublime, and in Pindar’s case 
there were clearly no wrongs to execrate. He was a most 
prosperous gentleman—we shall justify this appellation anon— 
and few poets have ever gained more in the way of praise and 
solid pudding during their lifetime than Pindar did. Were 
these guerdons entirely deserved? The latter need not trouble 
us. The recompense which Pindar’s patrons, or clients, or 
customers, or call them what you will, paid him for his wares, 
is their business and his, and in no sense whatever ours. His 
reputation as a poet does concern us. By the common consent 
of ancient critics, he was the first of lyric poets; and the common 
consent, we imagine, of modern critics, has ratified that opinion. 
In so far as it rests upon the judgments of Horace, let us say, 
or Quintilian, we have no disposition to challenge that opinion. 
For we regard those judgments as embodying the verdict of the 
Greek nation on Pindar’s poetry, and against that verdict we 
hold that there is no appeal. Modern opinion, when it is any- 
thing more than an echo of ancient opinion on this point, when 
it is based, that is, on data which may be said to leave it inde- 
pendent, is another affair. In short, we hold that the Lpinikia, 
if not the worst, for that is a great deal more than we can 
say, are far from the best of Pindar’s poetry; and that 
Pindar owes his fame—which we do not in the least impugn 
—to that portion of his works which has not reached us. 
A different opinion prevails, that the survival of the Epinikia 
is a survival of the fittest. Whether the “ Fragments” sup- 
port this view or not, is a question we shall not touch upon, 
as we do not intend to call them as witnesses. The object of 
the following remarks is to attempt to show that the Epinikia do 
not justify the praise that has been given to Pindar’s poetry,— 
praise which we again expressly say we have no desire to 
impugu. We must also beg the reader to remember that we 
are compelled to make dogmatically and positively a great many 
assertions which, if our limits permitted, would be far better 
made with reserves and qualifications. 

An undercurrent of criticism adverse to Pindar is of very old 
standing. Longinus, while implicitly treating him as the first 
of lyric poets, explicitly declares that he often breaks down very 
miserably (worrdnis winres a&truyéorera), and the sum of what a 
minority of modern critics have said in depreciation of Pindar 
goes much further. They hold that his eulogy is a bought 
eulogy, untrustworthy, with a cunning make-weight of good 
advice; that his bumptiousness is intolerable ; that his gorgeous 
phraseology marks poverty of thought; that his metaphors are 
constantly crossing the line which separates the sublime from 
the ridiculous; that his far-fetched myths are for the most part 
mere padding; and that the spirit-stirring note of passion, the 
essential note of true lyric poetry, is seldom, if ever, heard in his 
eminently decorous strains. The last objection, which, so far as 
we know, has not yet been directly met by Pindar’s admirers, 
we shall set aside tor the present. They meet the others by 
contending that, as a true servant of Apollo, the god of truth, 
Pindar never meddled with lies; that his good advice was the 
unatfected outcome of piety and wisdom; that his language is 
tich, indeed, but in that only corresponsive to thoughts of equal 
richness; that he is profoundly self-conscious, but that his 
Witness concerning himself is true; that his forcible metaphors 
never cross the aforesaid line; that his myths are, when rightly 
taken, as relevant as they are beautiful. 

Before we balauce these pros and cons with a view to estimate 
the merits of Pindar’s poetry, it will be convenient to consider 
very briefly his theory of human life. But human life is hardly 
the correct phrase. Pindar wrote not as a poet for all mankind ; 
he wrote as a gentleman for gentlemen, an aristocrat for 





* Pindar: the Olympian and Pythian Odes. With an Introductory Essay, 
Notes, and Indexes. By B. L. Gilderstene, Professor of Greek in the John 
pins University, Baltimore. London: Macmillan and Co, 1835. 








aristocrats. He had no dealings with the vulgar herd; and we 
cannot accept in the stock quotation, Quvaevra cvveriiaw is 32 +6 
wey Epunviav xerice, the interpretation which makes zc za 
equivalent to Shakespeare’s “ the general.” He held, and ex- 
pressed with no great frequency, the bed-ridden truth, which no 
man regards, that all men are ephemeral creatures, and “a 
shadow’s dream.” But that dream, in the case of an aristocrat, 
might prove a tolerably substantial vision of delight. A victory 
at Olympia could irradiate it with celestial splendour, and fill 
the victor’s days with pleasantness. The proneness of Greek 
nature to be spoiled by success, and the belief that jealous 
deities were ever on the watch to punish fp, explain 
the iteration with which Pindar insisted on the necessity 
of “prudent, cautious self-control.” But he worked this 
vein of thought to death, so to speak, and worked it 
in a spirit that may be called pedantic. The Ajax of 
Sophocles teaches the one great lesson which Pindar in- 
culcates in a very different spirit. Sophocles forces us to see 
the justice of divine vengeance, but leaves us free to sympathise 
with its victim. Pindar leaves us free to suspect the fairness of 
his jealous gods, and sends the victims of that jealousy to creep 
away from the scene of their defeat by lanes and by-ways, 
“eating their hearts,” like Bellerophon, “and shunning the 
footsteps of men.” The funeral games in honour of Patroclus, 
and the chariot-race in the Electra, prove, if any proof were 
needed, that accidents and what we call “jockeying” were not 
unknown at Olympia. But Pindar cares for none of these 
things. Success with him is success, the sign and seal of divine 
favour; defeat is all that defeat must in that case inevitably 
be. Itis true that he occasionally and transitorily hints at a 
Fortune (r¥xz) that may run counter for a time to the will of his 
gods; but they are equal in the long-run to the task of ruining 
her blessings, and Pindar’s theory of life is in the main as con- 
sistent as it is clear. It is not on the whole attractive,—it runs 
too much in the same groove; it is clannish, high and dry, and 
unsympathetic. Sophocles, like Pindar, was orthodox in religion 
and conservative in politics. Superficially, their views of life 
are identical; but look a little closer, and it will be found that 
between the real grandeur of Sophocles and the false grandeur 
of Pindar, there is a great gulf fixed, and that the former’s 
strength gauges with terrible accuracy the latter’s weakness. 
We believe that Pindar overrates the importance and signifi- 
cance of a victory in the national games of Greece. It was his cue 
to do so; and if he did, he was merely labouring in his vocation. 
The substantial rewards of a victorious athlete were in any case 
very considerable; but his fame must in many instances have 
been what we should call provincial, or even parochial. English- 
men, of all people in the world, are not likely to judge unfairly 
the poet who over-praises a boxer or race-horse (pugilumve 
equumve). But victories at Olympia might be won in two ways, 
—by training or expenditure (70; al da7evn); and Pindar, it 
seems to us, could hardly have carried his countrymen with him 
in the praises which he lavishes on victories won by da7cvz. 
A glance at what Mr. Gilderstene calls the “ wonderful 
second Olympian” will enable us to say something on this 
point; and we must use the same ode, we find, for the 
few and insufficient criticisms which are all that our limits 
will permit us to make on Pindar’s poetry. That ode 
is in praise of Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum. We have 
Mr. Gilderstene’s authority for saying that he was a better 
man than Hieron of Syracuse; and Mr. Gilderstene, who is a 
most enthusiastic admirer of Pindar, calls attention to the fact 
that Pindar praises the latter with more reserve than the former. 
But Theron, good man, made himself master of Agrigentum 
by a trick, and—we are still following Mr. Gilderstene—-he had 
the great satisfaction of gaining an Olympian victory, after 
putting to death all his enemies,—a process which so thinned 
the ranks of the citizens of Agrigentum, that it was necessary to 
fillthem up by foreigners. We cannot stop to point a moral 
here. We must take Pindar as we find him. He simply wor- 
shipped wealth, provided it was spent with liberality. Disin- 
teresteduess has never been attributed to him by his wildest 
admirers; and we must leave the reader to draw what inference 
he likes. The question we have now to deal with is not Pindar’s 
morality, but his poetry. Hard driven as he must have been by 
the monotonous nature of his themes, his sheet-anchor was the 
myth. From a mercantile point of view, he was a very honest 
man. Fora lordly reeompense—the expression is Mr. Gilder- 
stene’s—he was prepared to give a long ode; and a long ode 
necessitated a long myth. Now, Pindar could unquestionably tell 
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a pretty myth very prettily. But when quantity as well as quality 
had to be considered, quality,asthe Germans say, drew the shorter 
lot. ‘The fourth Pythian,” says Mr. Gilderstene, “ is, not only 
in size, but in many other respects, Pindar’s greatest poem ; and 
its aesthetic value is great, for in it we have a whole incorporated 
theory of the lyric treatment of epic themes, the Argonautic 
expedition in pointsof light.” A word or two before we comment 
on this criticism. Pindar has been compared with Dante, and 
the comparison holds in one respect. Each one, to use the 
phrase of Horace, is lawredt donandus Apollinari, for isolated 
passages ; and so far as language is concerned, these passages are 
to be chiefly admired for their terseness and graphic power. 
Terse and graphic is Pindar’s description of Etna in eruption ; 
terse and graphic is his better-known description of Jove’s eagle 
lulled by harmony. Terse and graphic, too, are some of the 
“ points of light” mentioned above; but as to the “incorporated 
theory ” mentioned in connection with them, we can only say 
that it allows epic themes treated lyrically to be slightly tedious. 
We should like now to return to the “wonderful second 
Olympian,” and develop from an examination of it the reasons 
which have led us to the following conclusions about Pindar and 
his poetry. We find, however, that we have barely space for 
the conclusions themselves in the barest form. They are as 
follows. Pindar’s myths were essentially what we call 
“padding ;” his “opulence” of language, as shown especially 
in his sesquipedalian adjectives, is to be tolerated rather than 
lauded; and his metaphors are frequently violent. It is to 
them, perhaps, that Longinus’s criticism chiefly applies; and 
although Professor Jebb has defended some of them by saying, 
e.g., that to call a man “a bowl of songs” is not the same in 
Greek as in English, we would appeal to Professor Jebb to 
say what judgment he thinks Aristophanes would pass upon 
many of the metaphors and epithets of Pindar. Whether Pindar 
was an arrogant poet, or a righteously self-conscious one, does 
notaffect us much. Weare decidedly of opinion that he praised 
his own wares, and depreciated those of his rivals, in the spirit 
of a modern puffing advertiser. There remains the objection which 
we reserved for consideration, and this we shall meet hypotheti- 
cally. If Pindar in his dithyrambs fitted thoughts that breathe 
to burning words fresh from the mint of his glowing fancy; if 
he showed in them the rush and sally which made Horace compare 
him to the mountain torrent,and Longinus toa devouring con- 
flagration; if, in dealing with the gods, he rose to the height of 
his great argument, unfettered, as it were, by the chains which 
clogged his springing spirit in the Hpinikia ; if in his drinking- 
songs (oxoAsc) he stirred the warmer and higher feelings of human 
nature to their foundations, and in his elegies (épnvos) unlocked 
the fountain of tears,—if, in short, he spoke from the heart in 
his lost poems till the hearts of his readers were touched to 
sympathetic issues by his song, we may freely grant that the 
Epinikia give us full warrant for believing that language would 
not fail him for the expression of his feelings. In that case, 
too, we may infer, indeed, that his claim to be considered the 
foremost lyric poet of antiquity was irrefragable. All that we 
here contend for is that the Hpinikia themselves do not point 
to such an inference. We have not been able, we are painfully 
aware, to do more than set before the reader some bald, dis- 
jointed hints, which may serve to put him on his guard against 
yielding too readily to the modern estimate of Pindar’s poetry. 
Mr. Gilderstene, with much verve, and in bright, fresh, and un- 
conventional, but not very scholarly language, has stated the 
other side of the question in his introduction. His notes are 
sometimes fanciful, as his explanation of the famous eagle’s 
vypev vatov will alone make any one ready to believe; and we 
think he is rather too willing to shirk difficulties. A perusal of 
his book has revived an impression we long ago formed of the 
myths, metres, and morality of Pindar. The student who, with 
the requisite amount—a very large amount—of zovos xl da7avn, 
reckoning time as money, shall have mastered Pindar’s 
poetry, will be able to say at his leisure what Sam Weller’s 
charity-boy said in his haste, when he had mastered the alphabet, 
—that it was not worth going through so much to learn go little. 
And we say quite seriously to all who are meditating such an 
enterprise, Venienti occurrite morbo. 


SIR HENRY GORDON ON HIS BROTHER.* 
Tue character of this book makes us wish that Sir Henry 
Gordon could have retained in his hands all the materials for 





* Events in the Life of Charles George Gordon, from its Beginning to its End, 





the various biographies of his brother which have appeared 
since his death, and so have prevented a great memory and a 
great tragedy from being dragged into the service of a delirions 
partisanship. Sir Henry Gordon has undoubtedly his own 
opinions—and decided opinions—upon the manner in which 
Charles was dealt with by the second Gladstone Administration, 
and by more than one of its officers in Egypt. We should say 
that he believes his brother not to have received very generous 
treatment at the hands—or, at least, at the pen—either of My. 
Egerton or of Sir Evelyn Baring; and he quotes a letter from 
Lord Wolseley which proves absolutely that, had that old 
comrade of Charles Gordon had his will, the Khartoum 
Relief Expedition would have started at a much earlier 
period than it did. But he writes not only, as he says, 
as a soldier of a soldier, and as a brother of a brother, 
but as a Christian of a Christian,—in the spirit of modera. 
tion, and with the languaze of dignified self-restraint. Sir 
Henry Gordon does not seek to frame an indictment against 
the Government that sent his brother into the Soudan; his 
desire has obviously been to dispose of the various charges that 
have been laid at his door,—of insubordination, obstinacy, 
eccentricity, even madness. This book is the case for Gordon, 
not the case agaiust Gladstone. Sucha work Sir Henry Gordon 
was perfectly justified in undertaking, and he has achieved a 
moral success. We still believe that Charles Gordon made not a 
few mistakes in the course of his career. As against those who 
wish, for obvious reasons, to place him on a footing of equality 
with Cromwell, and those others who, for equally obvious but 
different reasons, wish to place him on a footing of equality 
with Garibaldi, we hold that he had not the heavy, practical 
brain of the one, nor the rich humanity of the other. But 
none the less do we believe that England has not pro- 
duced in these later days a simpler or more heroic nature 
than Gordon, or, within his own province as a soldier, a more 
alert, vigilant, and swiftly efficient intelligence. The life and 
the death of Gordon have demonstrated, once for all, that it is 
not impossible for Christian civilisation, if it can secure the 
right instruments, to win over barbarism to its side, without 
either embarking on a career of conquest, or starting a formal 
religious or missionary crusade. If this is the case for Gordon, 
his brother has made it out; thus, we have found no chapter in 
this book more interesting than that which tells of its hero’s 
management of the Basutos, commonly regarded as the least 
memorable of all his achievements. There are now three 
authoritative works on General Gordon,—the late Mr. Andrew 
Wilson’s Ever-Victorious Army, Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s Colonel 
Gordon in Central Africa, and Sir Henry Gordon’s Events in 
the Life of Charles George Gordon. As for the rest of the great 
Gordon literature, we are inclined to hope Requiescat in pace. 
But what has Sir Henry Gordon to say of his brother that is 
at once new and worth telling? In a simple, straightforward 
Introduction, he says:—“I have endeavoured to introduce 
entirely new matter, and to avoid repeating circumstances so far 
as is possible, that have already been fully before the public.” 
But it was inevitable that Sir Henry Gordon should, in spite of 
this wish, go over a good deal of old ground. Thus, we should 
say that what he has to tell of his brother’s first enterprise in 
China, and of his first, and even his last, undertaking in Egypt 
and the Soudan, while very interesting and in many ways fresh, 
is not novel. General Gordon visited Ireland at one time, and 
framed a Landlord Expropriation Scheme, which Sir Henry 
publishes ; but here, too, he has been forestalled. As already 
mentioned, the chapter relating to General Gordon’s views on 
and work in Basutoland and the Transkeian Provinces of British 
South Africa, is a very valuable one. In view of the immediate 
future not only of Kaffraria, but of the whole of Native South 
Africa that is under British, or, for that matter, European, 
control, Gordon’s marvellously acute and even prophetic obser- 
vations are eminently worthy of study. As for the dispute at 
the Cape which led to Gordon's abandonment of his South 
African mission, there need to be no hesitation now in saying 
that he was in the right, as recent events, more especially in 
Basutoland, have demonstrated. This is, we fear, but another 
way of saying that, as regards the management of barbarous or 
semi-barbarous races, Gordon was half a century before his: 
time. 
In respect of two events in his brother’s career which have 
been hitherto enveloped in mystery—his resignation of the 
private secretaryship tu Lord Ripon, and his second mission to 
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fresh and valuable information. General Gordon parted from 
Lord Ripon on perfectly friendly terms, but he “considered 
that Yakoob Khan had not been proved guilty of Cavagnari’s 
‘murder, and that he ought not to have been deposed without 
such proof; he added that some consideration ought to have 
been shown to the voice of the people who were in favour of 
Yakoob, or, in his absence, of his son. He could not let his 

resence with Lord Ripon appear to sanction this injustice.” 
‘As for his brother’s visit to China at the time that war between 
that country and Russia appeared imminent—an event which 
has led to a rather lively newspaper controversy, in which Sir 
Thomas Wade and others have taken part—Sir Heury 
Gordon says in the briefer of his two accounts of it:— 
“Whether the visit (which was made-at the request of 
Sir Robert Hart) helped to avert the impending war with 
Russia, is ah open question.” One thing is quite certain, 
and that is, that he found the peace party had only two 
supporters, Prince Kung, and his old comrade, Li Hung Chang. 
He joined Li, and interviewed the Ministry at Pekin; and at 
one time it was a question whether, in order to avoid the horrors 
of war, he ought to have associated himself with his old comrade, 
and have moved upon Pekin and secured his object by the 
deposition of the war party. The German Minister accredited 
to Pekin hinted at this course. In reply, Gordon said :—*I am 
equal to a good deal of filibustering, but this is beyond me; I 
do not think there is the slightest chance of such a project 
succeeding, since Li has not a sufficient following. I expressed 
my surprise that such advice should be offered, which I was 
strongly pressed to follow.” Reference has already been made 
toa letter written by Lord Wolseley in the summer of 1884 on 
the subject of the Khartoum Relief Expedition. “I think,” 
this letter states, “‘ that no time should be lost in pushing up a 
small brigade of between three and four thousand British 
soldiers to Dongola. I believe that such a force would most 
probably settle the whole business, but you should remember 
that time presses. I believe that such a force could be sent 
from England and reach Dongola about October 15th, if the 
Government be in earnest and act at once.” It is well known 
that General Gordon considered the Suez Canal an element 
of danger to the Empire, and believed that our true line 
of communication with India for military purposes was 
by way of the Cape. In a letter written to Mr. Lawrence 
Oliphant on September 20th, 1883, he says:—“If her 
Majesty’s Government will not act firmly and strongly, and 
take the country (which, if I were they, I would not), let them 
attempt to get the Palestine Canal made, and quit Egypt to 
work out its own salvation.” He calculated then that the 
Palestine Canal would cost £11,500,000 to construct. Among 
the arguments he adduces in its favour are these :— 

“We gain access by shipping to within 50 miles of Damascus. 
.++..++ Haifa is 800 miles from Salonica, and 150 from Cyprus...... 
Such a canal would close all attacks from Russia upon Palestine, 
except upon the line between Haifa and Zerin, and, strangely enough, 
would force her to attack on Megiddo (Armageddon)...... Such a 
canal would prepare the way for united Europe to put this thus 
isolated Palestine under a common ruler, and would bring about the 
true prophecy of the Scriptures: all nations would come here and 
colovise.’” 

Sir Henry Gordon throws a good deal of fresh light on the visit 
his brother paid in 1878 to Ismail Pasha, who wished to make 
him president of an inquiry upon the finances of Egypt :— 

“Gordon was for paying off the arrears due to the army and 

employés, who were reduced to the direst necessity, and the floating 
debt. He proposed to do this by temporarily withholding the pay- 
ment of the approaching coupon, by reducing the interest from 7 
to 4 per cent., and by suspending the sinking fund, The bond- 
holders were, however, too strong.” 
Gordon’s own account of this adventure is full of humour and 
“instantaneous photography ” in words. In the midst of dis- 
appointment and exasperation, he cannot help noticing that one 
man he meets has his hair parted in the middle, that another is 
“a bald-headed ‘coot,’” and that ‘old Lesseps,” whom he 
" of “ ratting,” “looks at his pretty young wife of twenty- 
WO. 

But the most interesting portions of this book are those in 
which light is thrown upon Gordon’s personal character. Here 
18, in a condensed form, the whole story of his boyish 
insubordination and fondness for fun :— 

“Tn after-life (that is, in 1879, when in the Soudan) Charles 
Gordon writes to one of his nieces, who was born and lived twenty 
years in the Royal Arsenal :—‘I am glad to hear the race of true 
Gordons is not extinct. Do you not regret the arsenal and its de- 
lights? You never, any of you, made a proper use of the Arsenal 





workmen as we did. They used to neglect their work for our orders, 
and turned out some splendid squirts—articles that would wet you 
through ina moment. As for the crossbows we had made, they were 
grand with screws. One Sunday afternoon twenty-seven panes of 
glass were broken in the large storehouses. They were found to have 
been perforated with a small hole (ventilation), and Captain Soady 
nearly escaped a premature death ; a screw passed his head, and was 
as if it had been screwed into the wall which it had entered. Servants 
were kept at the door with continual bell-ringings. Your uncle 
Freddy (a younger brother) was pushed into houses, the bell rang, 
and the door held to prevent escape. Those were the days of the 
Arsenal.’ But what Charles Gordon considered as his greatest 
achievement was one that he in after-years often alluded to. At 
this time (1848) the senior class of Cadets, then called the 
Practical Class, were located in the Royal Arsenal, and in front 
of their halls of study there were earthworks, upon which they were 
practised from time to time in profiling and in otker matters. The 
‘ins and outs’ of these works were thoroughly well known to Charles 
Gordon and his brother, who stole out of night—but we. will leave 
him to tell his own story. He says:—‘I forgot to tell (his niece 
before alluded to) of how, when Colonel Jobn Travers, of the Hill 
folk (he lived on Shooter’s Hill), was lecturing to the Arsenal cadets 
in the evening, a crash was heard, and every one thonght every pane 
of glass was broken; small shot had been thrown. However, it is a 
very serious affair, for, like the upsetting of a hive, the Cadets came 
out, and ouly darkness, speed, and knowledge of the fieldworks 
thrown up near the lecture-room enabled us to escape. The culprits 
were known afterwards, and for some time avoided the vicinity of 
the Cadets. That was before I entered the curriculam. I remember 
it with horror to this day (1879), for no mercy would have been 
shown by the pussies, as the Cudets were called.’ Charles 
Gordon now entered the Royal Military Academy, and he remained 
there until June 23rd, 1852. Although painstaking and a first rate 
surveyor and proficient in fortification, yet he was not at that time 
much of a mathematician, which delayed his progress. After he had 
been some time at the Academy, and was covered with good-condact 
badges, an occasion arose when it became necessary to restrain the 
Cadets when leaving the dining-hall, the approach to which was by a 
narrow staircase. At the top of this staircase stood the senior cor- 
poral, with outstretched arms, facing the body of Cadets. This was 
too much for Charlie Gordon (as he was always called by his 
numerous friends), who, putting his head down, butted with it, and 
catching the officer in the pit of his stomach, not only sent him down 
the stairs, but through the glass door beyond. The officer jumped 
up uvbart, and Charlie Gordon was placed in confinement and nearly 
dismiseed. He was, however, allowed to remain, though Ceprived of 
all his honours, and the captain of the cadet company (Eardley 
Wilmot) predicted that be would never make an officer. Upon 
another occasion, when be was near his commission, a great deal of 
bullying was going on, and in order to repress it a number of the 
last comers were questioned, when one of them said that Charlie 
Gordon had on one occasion hit him over the head with a clothes- 
brash. The lad admitted it was not a severe blow; nevertheless, 
Charlie Gordon was for this slight offence put back six months for 
his commission, which turned out well in the end, since it secured for 
him a second lientenancy in the Royal Engineers, in place of the 
Royal Artillery.” 

Sir Henry Gordon confirms the popular belief as to his 
brother’s contempt for money :— 

“ Utter strangers would be helped, and that, when his means per- 
mitted, without stint. He would give £200 or £300 to a person who, 
he imagined, required it, and was naturally much imposed upon. It 
constantly happened be was much in want of movey, and had to 
borrow. On a recent occasion, when he was in embarrassed circum- 
stances, he had borrowed a small sum of money, and within an bour 
had relieved a friend of his whom he had casually met. Oo being 
remonstrated with, he answered, ‘I could not help it. You do not 
know what a good man he is.’”’ 


eeeaes 


We shall close this notice with two of Sir Henry Gordon’s 
well-weighed observations on his brother’s religious views :— 

“General Gordon’s religious views were no doubt peculiar, but 
this peculiarity chiefly arises from the fact that they were the 
result of deep and solitary study of the Word of God for many of the 
best years of his life...... He was tolerant to a degree, and 
admired the apparently consisteut religious life of the followers of 
Mahomet, while he reckoned many Roman Catholics among his 
friends. General Gordon never introdaced religious subjects in the 
course of conversation, except with the most intimate of bis acquaint- 
ances, and be would not discuss them witb persous whom, to use his 
own words, ‘ he was not sure of.’ ” 


ALICIA TENNANT.* 
Miss Pearp loses none of her delicacy and pathos. It would be 
hard to mention one of her many beautiful stories which is more 
exquisitely finished than Alicia Tennan!. The only qualification 
to the pleasure it gives us is that it is very sad, almost needlessly 
sad, though we quite admit that Miss Peard could not have fully 
succeeded in working out her warning against supposing that it 
is possible to live rightly and yet “live by proxy ” with any less 
sad ending. Only, as this was the author’s drift, we think she 
should have visited the true author of the mischief, the excellent 
woman who always thought it necessary, and generally too easy, 





* Alcia Tennant. By Fran.es Mary Peard. 2 vols. London: Bentley and 
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to bring every one into subjection to her quietly imperious 
will, to a keener sense of remorse than she exhibits in the 
only sentence in which she may be said to admit that she was 
wrong. It is true that Geoffrey Tennant, “ who had never been 
disposed to judge his cousin Eleanor too mercifully,” held that she 
had learnt something of “ the danger of trying to play at destiny 
with a human heart.” But we think that the sense of remorse 
and shame at having played the game so steadily and inexorably 
as Miss Eleanor Tennant played it with poor Alicia in this 
story, required a deeper and somewhat more dramatic expression 
than Miss Peard, in her keen sense that the wire-puller in this 
sad story would never have made any open admission of 
humiliation or remorse, has been willing to afford us. In 
fact, however, there is no character so strong but may be 
sucked into the whirlpool of true tragedy, and that, too, with 
the most perfect respect for what is natural, if the circumstances 
favour that result. And considering Miss Peard’s object in 
this story, we think that she ought to have so manipulated the 
circumstances as to have extorted from Miss Eleanor Tennant 
a more open and agonised confession of her culpable wilful- 
ness and high-handedness in the guidance of her niece’s affairs. 
Justice, however lame her foot, should, when she at last over- 
took Miss Eleanor Tennant, have dealt her a more effective and 
a more conspicuous blow. For the rest, it is hardly possible to 
have painted characters better, than Alicia and Reginald Lynne 
whom Miss Eleanor Tennant draws into an ill-starred marriage, 
are painted in this story. The pliant, cheerful girl, who seems 
to be all flexibility to any one with a stronger judgment 
and a stronger will, introduced in the midst of her fresh 
delight at new scenes, and hardly knowing at first whether 
she did not like the quiet, well-informed, methodical suitor 
well enongh to marry him, till she became aware how much 
more her heart and thoughts rested on another; the change 
in her to an apparent frivolity and passion for excitement 
when she finds herself engaged against her will to the man 
she did not care for; the feverish alternations in her when she 
hopes to escape from this unhappy engagement, and when, again, 
she is persuaded that neither honour nor gratitude will admit 
of that escape,—are all painted with that delicate and living 
touch to which the readers of Miss Peard’s finely shaded 
studies of character are accustomed. Nothing better than 
her picture of Alicia in London, rendered reckless by her 
knowledge of her own weakness, and trying to hide even 
from herself her own reluctance to encounter the future, has 
been achieved even by Miss Peard. The picture of Reginald 
Lynne is, of course, less complete. Miss Peard knows men less 
accurately than she knows women, and the good, rather finikin, 
unobservant man, who is at once too unexacting and too proud 
to become conscious of the false situation in which he is placed 
through the overweening influence of others, is extremely well con- 
ceived, though we doubt very much whether any one so genuinely 
in love as was Reginald Lynne, could have failed to observe 
Alicia’s complete indifference to his company, and the fear with 
which she regarded any sign of his tenderness or any reference 
to the joy to which he looked forward. Reginald Lynne’s is a 
well-conceived character; but we suspect it would have taken 
not merely a slow man and conventional man, and one of im- 
perfect sight, but a man without a heart, to have gone through 
what he did without perceiving the truth of the matter. 
Probably this is a woman’s mistake. Women attribute to men 
too little of their own keen perception in the matters of the 
affections, too little even though they be men with perceptions 
as dim as those of Reginald Lynne. 


But with all the delicacy shown in the sad story of Alicia, 
and the skill with which her husband is, in ontline at least, 
delineated, this part of the story would be too sad for enjoy- 
ment, were it not for the very lively and happy sketch of 
Geoffrey Tennant, Alicia’s cousin, and the heir to her grand- 
father’s estate, by which the little tragedy is relieved, and at 
the same time thrown into clearer outline. Geoffrey Tennant, 
the humorous, languid artist, whose secret love for ardour and 
earnestness in others draws him to characters the very opposite 
of his own, is as pleasant and attractive a picture of indolent 
ease and ironical insight in combination with a good heart and 
masculine good-sense as we have ever met with in a story of 
these modest dimensions. Geoffrey Tennant is the sunlight of 
the story, and very pleasant, if subdued, sunlight it is. Here is 
the first sketch of him :— 


“He was certainly handsome, with a fair, clear complexion, and 


Seereeee vn 
of indolence than ill-health. His tastes were so entirely opposed to 
his uncle’s that there was a continual irritation produced between 
them. Geoffrey was nothing of a sportsman, though he sometimes 
asserted his position as heir by taking a few men down to Longhurst 
and entertaining them with the air of a martyr; he never so much 
as knew how many brace they had shot. He equally detested hunt. 
ing, fishing, and riding; Lord Hungerford used to say tha; he could 
not even tell him which side had won a cricket match. This degene. 
racy of race was areal grief to the old Jord, who would have morg 
readily condoned worse failings, and who could see nothing manly or 
creditable in literary or artistic tastes. It must be owned that 
Geoffrey was provoking, and made the worst of himself to his uncle 

whose indignation only amused him; he had an excellent temper, 
and the sharp speeches which would have ruffled other men slipped 
smoothly off his back. Mrs. Stapylton really adored him; he wag 
the only subject on which she held her own against her sister ; it wag 
to her room he made his way after luncheon. ‘I'd better give him 
time to cool,’ he said with a laugh. ‘I’ve said something about a 
rifle—I haven’t an idea what it was—which is almogt past forgive. 
ness.’—‘ My dear Geoffrey, you really might learn a little about 
these things!’—‘I do. I give you my word Ido. But then I forget 
it all, or put the bits together wrongly. It’s no use, Julia. You'd 
better give it up as hopeless. But what have you all been doing to 
Alicia? If I’d met her out I shouldn’t have known her: she’s 
positively pretty, she’s got on a decent gown, and she’s dismally 
unhappy.’—‘ O, Geoffrey !’—‘ True, I assure you. Would you mind 
my turning that picture with its face to the wall ?—its colours are 
so annoying. Thanks. That’s better. Now about Alicia.—‘ You 
know she is engaged.’—‘ No, I don’t. To whom ?’—‘ My dear boy, I 
am sure Eleanor wrote to announce it to you.’—‘ Ah, I don’t often 
read Eleanor’s letters, but I have adim remembrance of something. 
Who’s the man ?’—‘ Mr. Lynne, Reginald Lynne of Cheshunt.’ Oh, 
well, she won’t marry him.’—‘ Geoffrey !’—‘ Not she. Can’t you see 
she’s wretched? Getting a little sentiment into her eyes has im. 
proved her so much, that I begin to think I shall stay at home and 
marry her myself.’—‘ I wish you would have thought of that before 
it was too late,’ said Mrs. Stapylton, with an unmistakable accent of 
regret,—‘ Oh, I couldn’t before. Alicia in the old days always set my 
teeth on edge like an unripe apple, she was so exceedingly crude. 
Now it’s quite a different thing. Odd that I never noticed the colour 
of her eyes ; they are clear light-brown—most unusual. I am serious, 
ITassure you. I think I shall marry her; that is to say, if I can 
make up my mind to endure this wretched climate for another 
month or two, while I arrange it.—‘ You are candid!’ said Mrs, 
Stapylton, smiling. ‘ What will you do with Mr. Lynne ?’—‘ Ignore 
him. Contradict the report.’—‘ My dear Geoffrey, let me implore 
you !’—‘ Well, I shall say I don’t believe it. I don’t.’—‘If he should 
hear that !’—‘It will prepare him a little. Alicia’s going to throw 
him over sooner or later; the sooner the better—for him. My dear 
Julia, I wish you’d let me do up this room for you. I should get on 
twice as fast with Alicia if I had one room in the house where I did 
not meet with perpetual jars ; and, as for the Crawing room, to make 
love in the midst of those chair-backs would be a moral impossibility. 
Come, you might help me so far.’—‘ You have no conscience, 
Geoffrey. Eleanor would be shocked.’—‘ Send her that mirror as a 
peace-offering. Do you really find that your nerves can stand a 
mirror? Happy woman, they must be of iron !’—‘I am sure no one 
is more troubled with them,’ said Mrs. Stapylton, with immediate 
repudiation; ‘and if I thought the mirror had anything to do with 
it ’—‘Tt has, everything,’ said Geoffrey, calmly. ‘It presents you 
with eternal shadows, ghosts, insubstantial images. If you look sad, 
you are shocked at your own aspect ; if, on the contrary, you laugh, 
the thing grins at you till you are convinced of being a fool—’ 
—‘ Geoffrey, Geoffrey !’—‘ Make the room over to me for a month; 
with white enamel paint and some of the old chintzes, you will find 
your moral horizon quite another thing. By that time, too, Alicia 
will be ready for their wholesome interest..—‘ It would bring you 
here,’ said Mrs. Stapylton, hesitating. ‘But you must not attempt 
too much, for it is all quite new.’—‘ Oh, dreadful! I know the sort 
of thing, and the man who did it.’—‘ And don’t be imprudent as to 
Alicia’—‘ Why should I be imprudent ? I only mean to marry her.’” 





As is usual in these cases, the figure least clearly visible is 
that of the hero, Major Sanderson. He is intended to be very 
manly and delightful, but nevertheless we hardly feel that 
we really know him. In his case, however, the defect is made 
up for by the sketch of his adopted dog,—surnamed the ‘ Stoic,’ 
—who wins our regard not only for himself, but for his pro- 
tector, the Major, also. A man to whom the ‘ Stoic’ could have 
attached himself thus cordially was certainly one for whom it 
was quite right that Alicia Tennant should die, as she could 
not live for him. Every one who reads it will thoroughly enjoy 
Miss Peard’s charming novelette. 


THE PARNELL MOVEMENT.* 

Wirt what different feelings would the ordinary English Liberal 
or Radical approach the consideration of the case for Home- 
rule, could he look back upon the action of the Irish Party 
during the last six years, and be sure that he found there the 
development of the instincts of self-government and of high 
political purpose, under leaders strong enough in the justice of 
their cause to refuse to be helped by any instruments other than 
those that may rightly be employed by men of real sincerity 


———_—__—— 


* The Parnell Movement; with a Sketch of Irish Parties from 1843. By T. Pe 
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in aim and conduct! If he could remember that the leaders, by 
their public utterances and by the influence of the Press they 
contro}, had always and on every occasion stamped the per- 
strators of crime as the worst foes of Ireland, and had done 
all that lay in their power to stop the flow of those demoralising 
incitements to outrage circulated by the dynamite news- 

rs, it would be difficult for him to resist the now con- 
ditutionally expressed demand for Home-rule. He is forced to 
believe that they could have done this effectually when he sees 
the almost complete cessation of such deeds and words that 
has, since it suits their purpose, been secured by the action 
of the Nationalist leaders, as witnessed in the s>eeches of 





Mr, Davitt and the articles of United Irelancé What 
can be now more natural than the misgiving that, in 
granting the demands of the Irish Party, he might be 
handing over a portion of the United Kingdom to persons on 
whom the ordinary rules of social and political morality have 
lost their hold? We do not, of coarse, wish to infer 
that the leaders of the Irish Party were privy to the 
outrages, or that, in the case of Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
they did not regret the assassination; but what we do say is 
this—that they did not show that political honesty and 
good-faith which should have made them, at any cost, use 
every force at their command to denounce and condemn crime, 
whenever committed. They argued, w3 must suppose, that 
such denunciations would have broken up their party, and 
might have destroyed the support they obtained in the country 
—a result which they would, of course, have dreaded beyond 
everything—and they therefore preferred to fold their hands, 
and cynically use the outrages, agrarian and dynamite, 
to point ont the hatred of England felt by the Irish people. 
They took their choice, and they must not now be surprised, 
however good their case may seem to be, if there are a great 
many Englishmen whose minds retain an impression never to 
be effaced. We do not mean to say that the fact that they 
did not show themselves as determined as Englishmen 
to punish the perpetrators of misrule ought to prevent the 
fall consideration of their case, but only to point out that, as a 
matter of fact, it does so to some extent, and that the laws of 
political rectitude cannot be broken without damage to those 
whobreakthem. The great triumphant agitation of modern times, 
an agitation taken up by men who founded a third party in the 
State, and waged war as bitterly as political war could be waged, 
owed its success in no smali measure to the fact that, though 
under the greatest provocation from their opponents, and though 
appealing to men in circumstances as desperate and apparently 
as hopeless as the Irish tenants, the leaders never bent to the 
delusion of doing or tolerating evil that the good they had so 
passionately at heart might come. Could the Irish Nationalists 
have carried on their agitation as the Anti-Corn-Law League 
carried on theirs, Home-rule would be an accomplished fact. 


To make out the case for Home-rule, a preamble in two 
parts must be proved, showing,—(1), the ill effects of English 
rule and influence on Ireland; (2), that, these injuries 
proved, the remedy for them is Home-rule. Let us deal first 
with Mr. I’. P. O'Connor’s treatment of the wrongs and 
miseries of Ireland. This, unfortunately, is no hard matter to 
prove, and a less acute and practised political advocate could 
easily make out his case. Itis very right that English people 
who intend to think out the question of Home-rule for 
themselves should face the record of misguided government 
that has attended our refusal to remedy earlier the Irish 
land system. ‘That system was, or is, perhaps, the most 
disastrous that the world has ever seen. The English land 
system may be attended with many and grave objections in 
some of its phenomena, but it has never been disgraced by the 
remorselessness of operation to be found in the Irish. Public 
opinion and private inclination have in England always pre- 
vented, far more than any specific law, a tyrannical and offen- 
sive use of the rights of property. An English landlord may 
own a village, but it would be absolutely impossible for him in 
midwinter to take off the roof of every house, batter down the 
walls, and having first turned the inhabitants into the roads, 
then drive them from the very ditches in which they had sought 
shelter. Every one knows that after the Famine many of the 
landlords all over Ireland cleared their estates of the peasantry, 
but few people realise what this meant, so utterly foreign to 
English notions is the idea of wholesale eviction. Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor quotes the narrative written by Dr. Nulty, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Meath, of an eviction of which he was a 








witness in the autumn of 1847. It is fair that this record 
should not be forgotten, though it is the high-water mark of 
agrarian tyranny. ‘The scene was a village near Mount 
Nugent, in the County Cavan. Seven hundred people were 
evicted in one day, though not one shilling of rent was due 
except from one man :— 


«The Crow-bar Brigade’ employed on that occasion to extinguish 
the hearths and demolish the homes of honest, industrious men, 
worked away with a will at their awful calling till evening. At length 
an incident occurred that varied the monotony of the grim, ghastly 
ruin which they were spreading all around. They stopped suddenly 
and recoiled, panic stricken with terror, from two dwellings which 
they were directed to destroy with the rest. They had jast Jearned 
that a frightful typhus-fever held those houses in its grasp, and had 
already brought pestilence and death to their inmates. They there- 
fore supplicated the Agent to spare these houses a little longer; bat 
the Agent was inexorable, and insisted that the houses should come 
down. The ingenuity with which he extricated himself from the 
difficulties of the situation was characteristic alike of the heartless- 
ness of the man and of the cruel necessities of the work in which he 
was engaged. He ordered a large winnowing-sheet to be secured 
over the beds in which the fever victims lay—fortunately they 
happened to be perfectly delirious at the time—and then directed the 
houses to be unroofed cautiously and slowly, ‘because,’ he said, 
‘he very much disliked the bother and discomfort of a coroner’s 
inquest.’ I administered the last Sacrament of the Church to four of 
these fever victims next day, and, save the above-mentioned winnow- 
ing-sheet, there was not a roof nearer to me than the canopy of 
Heaven. The horrid scenes I then witnessed I must remember all 
my life long. The wailing of women—the screams, the terror, con- 
sternation of the children—the speechless agony of honest, industrious 
men, wrung tears of grief from all who saw them. I saw the officers 
and men of a large police force, who were obliged to attend on the 
occasion, cry like children on beholding the cruel sufferings of the 
very people they would be obliged to butcher had they offered the 
least resistance. The heavy raivs that usually attend the autumnal 
equinoxes descended in cold, copious torrents throughout the night, 
and at once revealed to the homeless sufferers the awful realities of 
their condition..... . The appearance of men, women, and children 
as they emerged from the ruins of their former homes—saturated 
with rain, blackened and besmeared with soot, shivering in every 
member from cold and misery—presented positively the most 
appalling spectacle I ever looked at. The land proprietors in a 
circle all round—and for many miles in every direction—warned their 
tenantry, with threats of the direst vengeance, against the humanity 
of extending to any one of them the hospitality of a single night’s 
shelter.” 

It is not unnatural that Mr. T. P. O’Connor should illustrate 
his dislike of English rule in Ireland from our policy towards 
Ireland during the Famine. Without wishing to minimise the 
terrible sufferings of the Irish, we must be very careful before 
we attribute the Famine to the English connection. The Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom kept out food from Ireland, it is 
true, but so it did from England; and though the distress then was 
not so acute in England as in Ireland, it was as an intolerable a 
wrong in one island as in the other. Yet because Parliament made 
this mistake up to 1846, that is no reason why we should say 
Parliament can never do better, and ought never to be trusted 
to legislate for England. Parliament has the same name, it is 
true, but the body is absolutely different. It may be true on 
other grounds that the present Parliament in London is in- 
capable of dealing with Irish measures, but such a contention 
certainly cannot be proved by showing that the Parliaments 
elected on the unextended suffrages were incapable. Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, of course, makes the most of the Coercion Acts, 
which, since the Union, give an average of nearly one a year. 
Yet the number really is not material. It only shows in many 
instances how unwilling was even a Parliament of landlords 
to pass exceptional measures of coercion for any long period. 
His criticism of their nature is, however, far more effective ; 
and there can be little doubt but that many of these measures 
were dictated by the blundering severity of a panic-stricken 
oligarchy. No one who faithfully studies the history of the 
Irish land system, can doubt that it has been a curse to 
the country. Mr. T. P. O’Connor proves again, if any further 
proof was wanted, that we have in very many cases allowed the 
Irish landlords to use the rights of property possessed by them 
to an extent revolting to humanity, and destructive to a sound 
social and political fabric of society. 

We venture to deny, however, that he proves the next and 
necessary contention,—namely, that the remedy is Home-rule. 
To prove that the Irish land system was bad, is not to prove 
that Home-rule is good. Rather it is to prove the reverse,—to 
prove that we must not entrust the sacred duties of govern- 
ment to a people brutalised and demoralised as the Irish have 
been by Irish landlordism. To deal effectually with a question 
so vast as the land in Ireland, a strong and powerful State is 
required,—a State which shall be able to impose an implicit 
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obedience on a minority whose material interests have to be 
touched, and whose powers have to be curtailed. An Irish 
Government which must, by its very conditions, be weak, could 
not deal with the question radically, or if it did, would not be 
obeyed by a minority without first an appeal to revolution. 
Revolutions have one constant phenomenon,—misery and famine 
for those who are weakest; and the miseries of the peasants if 
Ireland were once thus plunged into anarchy, would outdo all the 
records of even their sufferings. If the English democracy is 
willing, as we believe it is willing, to attend to and to see justice 
done in Ireland, the new Parliaments—no longer a Parliament 
of landlords—may be trusted to see Ireland’s wrongs redressed. 
On them the noble appeal of Sydney Smith will not fall un- 
answered and unheeded, as it fell on the ears of Mr. Percival 
and his Administration. They will now, we may believe, be 
content to govern with that true vigour which he has so well 
described :— 

“To let loose hussars and to bring up artillery, to govern with 

jighted matches, and to cut, and push, and prime—I will call this 
not vigour, but the sloth of cruelty and ignorance. The vigour I love 
consists in finding out wherein subjects are aggrieved, in relieving them, 
in studying the temper and genius of a people, in consulting their 
prejudices, in selecting proper persons to Jead and manage them, in 
the laborious, watchful, and difficult task of increasing public 
bappiness by allaying each particular discontent.” 
This vigour, we believe, it is not too late to apply to Ireland. 
Englishmen seem half-inclined to forget this alternative. The 
old vigour they shrink from, but not more than they 
shrink from handing over Ireland to the rule of men 
to whom they dare not trust the lives and liberties of a 
minority. Let them consider this third course, and see if 
in Sydney Smith’s vigour of government the remedy for 
the wrongs of Ireland may not yet be found. We shall not 
wonder if the Irish Nationalists call such a sentiment hypocrisy. 
It is one of the penalties of wrong-doing—and England has done 
wrong in Ireland—to seem a hypocrite when one resolves to do 
right. Nor do we contend here that there is no other possible 
solution ; we leave it rather to our readers to judge for them- 
selves if Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s book shows to demonstration that 
Home-rule is the only possible remedy for Irish wrongs. Let 
them in their reading, however, keep one question before them, 
—Is the party whose arguments are here set out sincere in its 
principles? If on the morrow of the granting of Home-rule the 
Northern counties of Ireland were to come to the new Irish 
Parliament (as assuredly they would), and were to ask the same 
Home-rule trom Ireland which Ireland had just obtained from 
England, would not every Nationalist oppose their demands ? 


A VINDICATION OF RICHARD III.* 


Ir is impossible not to regard with respect the purpose and per- 
formance of the writer of this work, and there are few careful 
readers of history who—apart altogether from Horace Walpole’s 
apologia and Mr. Gairdner’s elucidations—do not entertain a 
sort of sneaking admiration for his hero. Although Mr. Legge 
is not quite so sparing or discriminating in his quotations as he 
might be, although he is not absolutely accurate in matters of 
detail, and although his readers will hardly attach so much im- 
portance as he himself does to the one historical document— 
William Cornewaleys’s Encomium of Richard ye Third—which 
he has unearthed, he is no mere compiler or book-maker. He 
is a fluent and pleasing writer, capable of taking at least 
Macaulayan flights. He is painstaking, and, as a rule, is not 
content with second-hand authorities; and the fact that his 
love of knowledge occasionally manifests itself in “ virtuous 
indignation” speaks for its sincerity rather than otherwise. 
As for the Third Richard himself, it is long since protests 
were made against Shakespeare’s magnificent arrangement in 
black which goes by that name, being regarded as a more 
accurate portrait than the one to be seen at Windsor. No 
doubt there are still some people who believe that the soldier- 
statesman, who befriended Caxton, cowed Scotland as no other 
Englishman ever cowed that indomitable country except a later 
and greater Protector, and very nearly snatched victory from 
treason and overwhelming odds at Bosworth, was a hideous 
compound of Machiavelli, Quasimodo, and the Witch of Endor, 
just as there are probably many boys and girls—especially in 
these days, when the English as well as other classics are taught 
in the schools—who are firmly convinced that Julius Caesar 
really liked to have about him men that were fat, sleek-headed 
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es 
men, and such as “slept o’ nights.” But these are probably folks 
that would in any case draw on imagination for their facts. and 
it is better that they should draw on Shakespeare’ thea 

their own. Richard III., who, it should be borne in mind = 
younger than any present, or perhaps even possible, Cabinet 
Minister when his career was brought to a close, has not yet 
undergone such a whitewashing as Cromwell, whom, accordin 

to De Quincey, Continental writers once described as a 
‘ ferocious savage, who built his palace of human skulls and 
desolated his country.” But it may safely be said that he is 
one of those historical characters whom most of us would gladly 
see whitewashed to some purpose, if only because the more he 
is known, the more he is seen to have been far in advance of 












his time in important political respects. What advance has 
Mr. Legge made in this work of rehabilitation ? 

It must be allowed by dispassionate readers of these volumeg 
that Mr. Legge’s advance in this by no means undesirable 
direction is disappointingly little. For one thing, he spends g 
really unnecessary amount of powder and shot in slaying the 
historically slain. It is the Richard of Shakespeare, More, and 
Baker, not the Richard of Walpole, Jesse, and Gairdner, that he 
sets himself to further “renovate.” At this time of day, does 
it serve much purpose to fall foul of Rous, who declared that 
Richard's shoulders were uneven, although it may be true that 
he was “a mere collector of monkish stories and a fawning 
flatterer of royalty ’? Again, does not Mr. Legge get somewhat 
grotesquely indignant with “a late historian who has not hesi- 
tated to disgrace his pages” with this description of Richard?— 
“Of body he was bent low, crooked-backed, hook-shouldered, 
splay-footed, and goggle-eyed; his face little and round, his 
complexion swarthy, his left arm from his birth dry and 
withered; born a monster in Nature, with all his teeth, with 
hair on his head, and nails on his fingers and toes; and just 
such were the qualities of his mind.” This, which is an extract 
from Baker’s Chronicles of the Kings of England, is neither more 
nor less than a grotesque renderivg of an anachronism. Mr, 
Gairdner and the State Papers have practically settled the 
matter, even if it were otherwise conceivable that a withered-up 
hunchback and dwarf could have done half the deeds that 
authentic history attributes to Richard. It is possible that one 
of his shoulders may have been a little higher than the other, 
but the hump, and the withered arm, and the goggle-eyes may 
now be finally dismissed as part of the Ricardian nursery legend. 
Mr. Legge allows his hero to have had some faults. He was 
too ambitious, and ought not to have removed Hastings out of 
his path in the way hedid. He did not govern Ireland according 
to Irish ideas, whereas Mr. Legge believes, with Mr. Trevelyan 
—perhaps he does not go so far as Mr. Gladstone—in “ elective 
County Boards.” But all this is beside the main question, 
which is,—Did Richard give orders for the murder of his 
nephews in the Tower? In regard to this matter, Mr. Legge 
helps us in no important way whatever. He places some stress 
on Cornewaleys’s Encomium. already alluded to, which he has 
consulted in the library at Hardwick Hall. But although it 
may, if authentic, help to throw discredit on the stories as to 
Richard’s earlier barbarities, such as his massacre of the Lan- 
castrian Prince Edward at Tewkesbury, it does not aid us 
materially in unravelling the mystery of the Princes’ disappear- 
ance. All that Mr. Legge really does is to insist that there is 
no absolute proof that Richard inspired the deed attributed by 
rumour aod Shakespeare to Dighton and Forrest. Their 
“ superior fiend,” Tyrrel, by the way, is now conclusively proved 
to have received his knighthood from Edward 1V., and could 
not, therefore, have received it as a reward for, or as an induce- 
ment to, the murder of the Princes. But then, Mr. Legge does 
not indicate any one who was more likely than Richard, acting 
from motives of self-interest, to have made away with them. 
Richard was perfectly well aware of the infamy attaching to his 
name from its being supposed that he had murdered his nephews. 
It was the main thing, if not the sole thing, that made him 
“the unpopular King,” and yet he could have dispelled it by 
showing the Princes to the people of London, or by bringing the 
murder or spiriting away of them home to Buckingham, or to 
whomsoever we are in future to regard as their assassin. 

Tt is curions to think for how short a time Richard III. was 
really an “unpopular King.” During the bulk of his short 
reign he was, indeed, eminently—we had almost said deservedly 
—popular. Referring to the fact of his “wading through 
slaughter to a throne,” the late Mr. Green says :—‘t The Wood- 
villes were unpopular, Hastings was detested as the agent of 
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— . . . 
Biward’s despotism, the reign of a child-King was generally 


deemed impossible. The country, longing only for peace after 
all its storms, called for a vigorous and active ruler; and 
Richard’s vigour and ability were seen in his encounter with 
the first danger that threatened his throne.” Merciless towards 
men like Hastings and Buckingham, who either stood in his 
way OF turned against him, he was merciful towards their 
followers. He patronised, and evidently loved, literature. 
He was a good son of the Church. He fostered com. 
merce,—though not quite in the Cubdenic manner. in 1484, 
he called a Parliament, which passed a statute declaring the 
extorting of money by benevolences illegal, although Richmond’s 
invasion the following year compelled him to evade his own 
statute. We are willing to believe, with Mr. Legge, that he 
was a man (latterly) of austere morals, and considerate and 
affectionate in domestic life, although these facts are thrust too 
much upon us. Even in the end, it was probably the nobles 
rather than the people who fell off from him. It is probable 
that if the cup of power had been presented to Richard at forty 
and not thirty, or even if he had been the victor and not the 
vanquished at Bosworth Field, he would have been regarded, 
and would even have become, one of the greatest of the Kings 
of England. He was an abler man than Henry VII., and 
possibly he was a better. 


THREE MAGAZINES. 


Iris of little use now to criticise papers on Ireland, for they 
will hardly weigh with the people against the addresses of the 
leaders; and we only note, therefore, that in the Fortnightly 
Review, Mr. Arthur Arnold is strongly on Mr. Gladstone’s 
side, with the amendment that Ireland should be moderately 
represented in the British Parliament, and that Mr. R. 
Anderson is strongly against him, arguing that Irish pros- 
perity has been caused by the Union, and that we have 
only to go on with firm patience. Neither paper contaivs 
anything new, as, indeed, there is nothing new to be said. 
Mr. T. Wemyss Reid sends a hearty eulogium on Mr. Forster, 
bringing into prominent relief his courage, his unselfishness, 
aud his strength of conviction. He corrects one popular error. 
It is constantly asserted that after the Phoenix Park murders, 
Mr. Forster offered to resume the post of Chief Secretary. This 
is not the case ; he made a finer offer than that :— 

“On that Sunday morning Mr. Forster went to Downing Street, 
saw Mr. Gladstone, and offered to leave for Dublin the same night, 
not to resume the Chief Secretaryship, but to take the place of the 
Under-Secretary and keep up the routine work of the Castle until 
the two vacant offices could be filled up. He made this noble offer at 
the moment when the nerves of most men had been shaken by the 
great tragedy, knowing full well that from the hour when he set foot 
on Irish soil to the hour when he left it, his own life would be in the 
most imminent danger from the knives of the assassins, and knowing, 
too, that he would be renderiog a service to a political party which 
seemed beut upun ostracising him, and which had just treated him 
with scant courtesy and fairness.’’ 

Mr. F. S. Stevenson, Member for the Eye Division of Suffolk, 
declares that the agricultural labourers have definite wants which 
they seek to secure by their votes, and these are the formation of 
popular local governments and the removal of all restrictions 
on their purchase or tenancy of land. They seek the reduction 
of all tenure to fee-simple, but should, Mr. Stevenson thinks, be 
entitled at present to claim from landlord or farmer one acre for 
each cottage, at a rent 10 per cent. higher than the usual agri- 
cultural rent. That is not an immoderate demand; but then, 
is that the labourers’ desire or is it Mr. Stevenson’s translation 
of much more vague aspirations? “ Lucas Malet,” as we have 
mentioned elsewhere, sends a readable but hostile sketch of 
Amiel, whom she despises almost too much to understand, her 
trenchant criticism that ‘*God and the soul, too, are among 
the long list of his intellectual amusements” leaving a 
wholly false impression. She, in fact, unconsciously it may 
be, contemns meditation, and thinks that every one, what- 
ever his nature, should not only have intense convictions—which 
to some minds is impossible—but should carry them out in act; 
and the brilliant peroration of her paper may, in fact, be reduced 
to a line,—“ Be thou orthodox, or be Secularist.” There are 
resting-places—some of them not wholly illogical—between 
those two points; or at least, there is between them a journey 
while making which a fixed station cannot be attained. 
Dr. H. Maudsley, in “Heredity in Health and Disease,” 


what he is essentially and is capable of becoming—by the 
study of his relations, than he will by the most scrupulously 
minute self-inspection; for he may observe in one or 
another of them the full development of what lies dormant 
in him, hidden and indiscernible—the actual outcome of 
the deep-lying potentialities of the family stock.” “Study 
your cousins in order to know yourself,” is surely an odd 
order, more especially to those among us who know that the 
closest relatives, children of the same parents, bred in the same 
nursery, are often radically different, and this even in constitu- 
tion. There isa law of heredity, but it cannot be so strong as 
this quotation would imply without producing a sameness 
which we do not find, even twins differing from each other at 
least as often as they show resemblance. Dr. Maudsley himself 
admits the non-transmission of genius, and quotes the following 
suggestive explanation of the fact :— 

“Dr. Prosper Lucas, whose exhaustive treatise on Heredity has 

been arich mine of instruction for subsequent inquirers, went so far 
as to formulate the proposition that giants in mind, like giants in 
body, do not propagate themselves, and are generally childless. 
He laboured, indeed, to prove that there is a law by virtue of which 
variations, whether of mind or body, that pass to a certain extent 
beyond the mean, are uot inherited, the organic tendency always 
being to revert to the mean.” 
That is certainly true of physical qualities, or mankind would 
contain abnormal races, and it may be true also of the mental. 
We wonder that inquirers into this subject do not study the 
dynasties a little more carefully. In them you have often ten, 
or sometimes twenty, generations of men, every one of whom 
was closely observed, both by friends and enemies. 


The Nineteenth Century gives us two articles on Ireland, one 
by Mr. Frank Hill, being a strong and temperate statement 
not so much of the argument for Federalism, as of the writer’s 
view that Federalism must come. We are not about to discuss 
it here, but we may make a remark on the curious fact that 
the writer, like, we think, every one who has discussed the 
problem from that side, implicitly refuses to England any self- 
will at all. It is assumed throughout that the strongest State 
will always follow certain ideas and believe certain dogmas, 
leading logically to the grant of any terms the sister-Kingdoms 
may desire. The notion that she can ever feel as the North felt 
about secession, or as she herself used to feel about rebellion, is 
put quietly on one side, as outside the discussion. That may 
be an accurate judgment of the facts—it probably is accurate 
for the present moment—but as a historic assumption intended 
to be true for a century, it is a rather large assumption. Sup- 
pose England to lose for a moment her rather unusual access of 
meekness, and to decide that she intends to settle for herself 
the terms of the connection with her surrounding States without 
consulting anything except the perfection of the general 
machine. Suppose, that is, she were governed for a generation 
by a Pitt, who was also a great soldier. That is improbable P 
Possibly ; but though the line of change is not discernible, this 
assumption of the permanent effacement of England must 
be more or less unhistorical. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s essay, 
called “The Nadir of Liberalism,” is in the main an attack 
upon Mr. Gladstone, as always victorious but always un- 
successful,—as, in fact, a great party leader, rather than a 
statesman. The writer forgets Mr. Gladstone’s immense 
triumphs as a financier, the aid he gave to the emanci- 
pation of Italy, his success in securing Thessaly for Greece 
without the expected war, and the results of his entirely original, 
and, as many people believed, over-pacific, policy towards the 
United States. We should have said that Mr. Gladstone had 
been singularly successful, except in the few cases, as Egypt and 
Ireland, in which he had applied sound maxims to a people 
temporarily unfitted for them. We fear we cannot predicate for 
Mr. Arnold's alternative plan, which is to divide Ireland into three 
Provinces, any general acceptance. It would not content Ireland, 
and therefore it would do no good to the United Kingdom, which, 
nevertheless, it breaks up. In “The Jubilee of the Reform Club,” 
Mr. Fraser Rae condescends to rather small detail, and gives us 
little idea of the relation of the Club to the Liberal Party, 
though he disposes en passant of the persistent illusion that the 
Political Committee of the Club distributes money. It acts, he 
says, only as a Council of Conciliation. Mr. Proctor sends a 
speculation on “the origin of comets,” some of which, like 
meteorites, he attributes to the ancient “ eruptive energies ” of 





pushes his theory of the transmission of qualities to the 
verge of absurdity. He says:—“ Hence it is that everybody 
may learn more of the deep foundations of his character—of 


the planetary bodies, while others have been ejected from the 
stars :— 
‘We have no means of recognising by its orbital motion a star- 
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expelled comet or meteor flight. But we need not seek for bodies to 
tell us of expulsion, ages on ages ago. The stars are now in their 
sunlike state. They must therefore be doing such work now, if there 
is any truth in the theory to which we have bsen led. Now there is 
one of the stars which is near enough to be asked whether it really 
possesses and uses such expulsive power—our own sun. His answer 
is unmistakable. In 1872, and at sundry times since, he has been 
caught in the act of ejecting bodies, probably liquid or solid, through 
the hydrogen atmosphere around his globe, with velocities so great 
that the matter thus expelled from his interior can never return to 
him—the velocities ranging to 450 miles per second at the least. 
What he is doing now he has doubtless done for millions, nay for tens 
of millions, of years in the past. What he has thus done, his fellow- 
suns the stars, thousands (if not millions) of millions in number, have 
doubtless done also. Uncounted billions then of ejected meteor 
flights or comets must be travelling through interstellar spaces, 
visiting system after system, flitting from sun to sun, in periods to 
be measured by millions of years.” 

That is bold theorising; but at all events it accounts, pending 
further evidence, for the phenomena. Only we should like to 
know why Mr. Proctor thinks that the expulsive energy of a 
planetary or stellar body is proportioned to size, so that a 
planet or sun, if it is only big enough, can communicate to the 
ejected body the almost inconceivable degree of speed necessary 
to release it from the force of the planet’s or sun’s attraction. 
The article in the Nincteenth Century which will, however, 
attract most attention, if only as a literary curiosity, is one by 
Mr. Percy M. Wallace, on “ Mr. Donnelly’s Shakespeare Cipher.” 
Mr. P. M. Wallace asserts that Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, of 
Minnesota, has discovered absolute proof that Bacon was 
the author of Shakespeare’s plays. This proof consists 
of a cipher which he has found running through the 
Folio of 1623, and which, when interpreted, he has found 
to contain not only a statement that Bacon was the 
author, but a complete secret history of the later years of 
Elizabeth. Certain words, pagings, hyphens, brackets, and 
capitals are deliberately inserted, in order to indicate words 
in the De Augimentis, which, when put together, make a 
connected whole. Mr. Donnelly, says Mr. Wallace, is 
certain of his theory, though he has not yet finished the 
laborious work of interpretation; but he is advancing, and 
will shortly bring his proofs to England, where, no doubt, 
they will be studied with much interest, if also with much 
scepticism. Mr. Wallace does not produce any evidence of his 
marvellous story, except the singular printing of the Folio of 
1623, and finds it necessary to enter on a quite needless defence 
of Mr. Donnelly’s good-faith. That is not likely to be ques- 
tioned. Mr. Donnelly has only to publish his rules, and they 
will be tested by a hundred minds, quite well-instructed enough 
to admit that his error, if it be one, is only the fiftieth instance 
of a fallacy based upon a misreading of a certain number of 
coincidences. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s opinion of Mr. Gladstone’s Home- 
rule Bill, given in the Contemporary, is, of course, favourable in 
the main. He would, however, like a separate Upper House, 
would reduce the number of Members in the Commons to 150, 
and does not see why the present representatives of Ireland at 
Westminster should be seated in the first Parliament in Dublin 
by the Bill. If he were Mr. Parnell, perhaps he would see. 
Sir Charles maintains that Ireland will be governed as well as 
any Colony, his main argument being contained in the following 
paragraph :— 

‘There was loud exultation a few months ago throughout England 
at the spontaneous loyalty of New South Wales, which despatched an 
expedition to the Soudan at its proper cost. But who was the prime 
mover in that proceeding ? The Prime Minister was the Australian 
son of an Irish Catholic. When an eminent public man, who, like Mr. 
Chamberlain, came from Birmingham, took exception to the legality 
of the proceeding, the populace supported it enthusiastically, and in 
New South Wales every third man is an Irish Catholic. Its most 
conspicuous defender was Sir Patrick Jennings, who is now Prime 
Minister ; a man born and bred in Ulster, but who belongs to the 
race and religion of the majority of Irishmen. These are facts, I 
think, calculated to modify Mr, Chamberlain’s opinion, and induce 
him to believe that the maxim, ‘ Like case, like rule,’ has a world- 
wide application. But these are not the only facts ; how many Irish 
regiments fought in the same army with the Australian contingent— 
Irish peasants in red coats? Men of Irish birth or blood have held 
the supreme offices of government in all the great possessions of the 
Empire, and I have never heard of any ease in which they failed to 
perform the duties entrusted to them adequately and hononrably.” 
Before we can fully accept those precedents, we must have some 
explanation of the fact that Irishmen proclaim themselves 
indifferent to the Empire, and that other Irishmen abroad— 
namely, Irish-Americans—pay dynamiters. If freedom makes 
an Irishman friendly, why is Mr. Ford so hostile? Mr. W. T. 
Stead sings a loud, not to say rhapsodical, hymn to journalism, 


. . . . . Se 
which he maintains is controlling the Government; but he fail 
to convince us either of his facts or their beneficial hiedie 
He seems to believe journalists are true representatives, because 
every man who buys a paper votes for its Editor; but in the 
first place, he ignores the position of the proprietor, who ihe 
be selecting his man only to support certain Bonds—a coihidaas 
feature in Continental journalism—and he forgets that as man 
people buy a paper to see the other side as bny it to read their 
own opinions well defended. As a matter of fact, the voters 
constantly go against the journalists; and in the next election 
the majority may possibly vote against their nearly unanimous 
opinion. And it is best it should be so; for besides the fact 
that the most successful journalists are usually critics of polities 
rather than of statesmen, they are of necessity irresponsible, are 
liable to orders from proprietors who may be seeking nothi 

i Mi 5 ng 
but gain, and are compelled by the conditions of their trade 
to scream out immature judgments, formed without time for 
reflection, or even investigation of the facts. We do not believe 
that irresponsible word-spinners, seldom independent of con. 
cealed capitalists, and never independent of the momentary 
favour of a news-seeking class, can be a good governing oody, 
and should regard the supersession of Parliament by them, to 
which Mr. Stead looks forward, as proof of national decadence 
and coming ruin. Even Mr. Stead admits that, under the 
régime of the journalist, intrigue does not cease :— 

“I remember on one occasion being confidentially approached by a 

permanent official who holds a high place in an important depart. 
ment. He was a personal friend, und he spoke freely. He wanted 
me to write an article praising a certain Act connected with his 
department, against which some interested clamour was being raised, 
‘Why just now?’ I asked.—‘ To stiffen the back of my chief, he 
replied. ‘He does not want to surrender, but he needs backing up, 
and if you could see your way to publish a rouser, he would pluck 
up courage enough to put his foot down.’—As I wanted him to pnt 
his foot down, I wrote the ‘rouser,’ and soon afterwards had the 
satisfaction of knowing that it had had the desired effect. The 
Minister knew nothing of the communication that had been made to 
me; but without that communication, and the action which followed, 
he would have given way, and mischief, which he regarded even more 
seriously than I did, would have ensued, specially affecting the 
department for which he was answerable.” 
In other words, a responsible Minister skulked from his duty 
till cheated by an Editor into a belief that the public wanted 
him to doit. That is the way Kings are managed in Asia by 
their Ministers, and it is not very successful. M. H. Bandril- 
lart sends a paper of some value and much good writing on 
“Peasant Property in France,” in which he certainly shows 
that the petite culture was not due to the Revolution, before 
which there were four millions of landowners in France. He 
also proves that the increase of production on the small pro 
perties is very considerable; but we do not quite follow his 
argument as to the increase of selling value. The value of 
small properties has, it appears, tripled since 1821, while that of 
large properties has only doubled. That may be true, but may 
be due, asin Ireland and Bengal, not to increased productiveness, 
but to increased competition. M. Baudrillart maintains that 
the peasant is fairly well off, and is distinctly attached to the 
existing social order. There is no agrarian question in France 
any more than in England : — 

“Peace, profound peace, reigns in the country. There has been no 

troubling of the harmony between landowners and farmers in conse- 
quence of the exactions of the former when the competition for farms 
was keenest, nor yet any when times changed, and the landlord was 
forced to reduce his rents. In the same way, the difficulties between 
the farmers and the labourers who demanded higher wages have never 
got beyond the stage of complaint and recrimination.’’ 
The paper, in its extreme moderation, is well worth study. Mr. 
Holman Hunt sends the second part of his autobiographical essay, 
which gives a fresh impression of his sincerity and devotion to 
his art, but is not otherwise so interesting as the part describing 
the beginning of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. The first of 
Mr. Hunt’s pictures hung on the line at the Academy, and, 
indeed, the first fully recognised by the artists, was “The Hireling 
Shepherd,” after the appearance of which his difficulties compara 
tively ended. Before it was accepted, however, Mr. Hunt was 
reduced to such straits that, as he gratefully records, he was 
only able to continue painting through a loan from Millais, who 
placed at his disposal his whole savings, £500. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a en 
Sealed Orders. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 3 vols. (Bentley and 





Son.)—This is a good novel of the romantic kind. Two friends, 
so called, are talking together in the course of their Eastern travels, 
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versation drifts in the direction of a certain young lady 
them loves, and who is supposed to be engaged to the 
other. One of the speakers shows what Mr. Mantalini called a “‘demd 
gneomfortable, private-madhouse sort of manner.” If he had a dagger 
ora pistol in his hand, we are told more than once, his companion 
would have been a dead man. As it is, he takes a more fearful 
revenge. He allows the other to make his way over the enclosure of 
glazar-house! Hence despair and early death (a doctor, by the way, 
ould probably have reassured the terrified man by telling him that 
jeprosy is not infectious). This is the crime that has to be expiated, 
and the “ sealed orders’ are the command left by the sinner to be 
communicated after his death to his son, that he is to make all the 
reparation in his power to the child of the dead man ; for the jealousy, 
as it turned out, was needless, the supposed engagement being a 
fiction, and, in fact, rendered impossible by the man’s secret marriage. 
The son of the murderer (for so he thinks himseJf) has meanwhile 


and their con 
whom one of 





fallen in love with the daughter of the murdered. This is the com- 
plication which Mrs. Lysaght works out in her story. This story we 
ghall not attempt to pursue any further. It must suffice to say that 
it is powerfully told, and that the expedient called in to disentangle 
the web is as about as good as could be expected, though it is 
certainly a little hackneyed. Apart from its merits as a story, Sealed 
Orders shows, with its pure style and general fullness of thought, no 
gmall literary excellence. 


Prose Extracts for Translation into English and Latin. By J. E. 
Nixon. (Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridge.) —Mr. Nixon here com- 





pletes a most useful work, the first instalment of which was published 
as long as twelve years ago, and was then, if we remember right, 
spoken of with well-deserved praise. 16 will be seen from the title 
that Mr. Nixon very judiciously insists on the work of translating 
from Latin into English being carried on side by side with the writing 
of Latin prose. By this it is meant that the teacher should insist on 
idiomatic English just as he insists on idiomatic Latin. Yet masters 
often allow slovenly English when they are most severe on slovenly 
Latin. After some thirty pages of “ general hints,’’ we get special hints 
for “oratorical,’”’ “ historical,” and “ philosophical” styles, and then 
“extracts” similarly divided, the Latin and the English arranged on 
opposite pages, with as much congruity of subject between the two 
ascan be managed. A further characteristic of Mr. Nixon’s book is 
that each author has his separate position, the Livy, Tacitus extracts, 
&c., being arranged together. We may give as an example 
pp. 24-5 (Part vii.) Here the Latin passages are “ The Defence of 
Placentia by Spurinna” (“ Hist.,” ii., 18), paralleled by an extract from 
Macaulay’s account of the siege of Londonderry ; and a chapter from 
the “Agricola,” relating to the circumnavigation of Britain, with 
another from the “Annals,” giving an account of Caractacus, 
paralleled by ‘‘ Wallace’s Death,” from Hume. Parallel Passages 
for Translation into Greek and English, by the Rev. Ellis C. Mackie, 
B.A. (Macmillan and Co.), is on a similar principle, but is less 
elaborately carried out. The prefatory hints must be looked 
for elsewhere. In fact, the volume is perhaps more useful as 
a carefully graduated collection of Greek passages for translation, 
than as a manual of Greek prose. For either purpose, how- 
ever, it will be useful, taking the student, as it does, through a 
number of passages rising in difficulty, from some that are quite easy 
to others that wil! be found to suit “those reading for Classical 
Honours at the University.” 





Architecture in Relation to Parish Churches. By the Rev. H. H. 
Bishop, M.A. (S.P.C.K.)—Mr. Bishop, besides his introduction, gives 
us seven chapters on various styles of Church architecture that have 
prevailed in this country. He begins with the “Churches of Roman 
Britain” (of whick there is probably one surviving example at 
Brixworth, near Northampton) ; then we are told about the “ First 
English Churches,” and then brief accounts of the Norman Ecclesi- 
astical buildings, the “ Transition,” Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendicular. Finally, comes a chapter on “Revolution and 
Restoration.” This is an interesting volume, with which we have only 
one fault to find. This concerns the illustrations. They are plentiful 
enough, numbering more than a hundred. But they ure scattered 
with a most provoking disregard of the subject-matter about which 
they are meant to enlighten us. Even references to the pages on 
Which they are described are commonly not given. Often they are 
not described at all; in fact, the term “ illustration’ is misapplied. 
One cannot help thinking that the publishers have been using up plates 
that happened to be in hand, without much regard to appropriate- 
ness, Along with this volume may be mentioned the “eleventh 
edition” of the Companion to the Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, by M. B. Bloxam (Bell and Sons), a learned work on 
vestments. 


Ina Silver Sea. By B.L.Farjeon. 3 vols. (Ward and Downey.) 
—Mr. Farjeon scarcely succeeds in making his story as effective 18 
he would wish. That there is something unreal about it ought, 
Perhaps, to ke no objection to what is obviously romance; but the 
Unreality somehow intrudes itself upon the reader. He cannot help 





severely try our faith. 
creature who, falling over a precipice arrests himself, after a descent 
of 1,000 feet, by catching hold of a tres. 





asking himself where this “silver isle” may be that is within a short 
day’s sail of England, and is the abode of such primitive virtue. The 
reports of travellers to the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man do 
not enable us to identify it with either the one or the other. 
the dwarf, again—hideous, misanthropic, but beneficent—perplexes 


And 


us. We may accept his moral qualities, but his physical capabilities 
Even in a romance we are not prepared for a 


He must have been moving, 
says science, at about the rate of 240 feet per second,—say three 
times as fast as an express train. After this, we may neglect the 
marvel of the gentleman who, after a rapier has “found its way to 
his heart,’ on p. 236 of the third volume goes on talking through 
seven pages, and finally throws himself over the side of a cliff. Some- 
thing less ambitious would have been more successful. The story is 
powerfully conceived, and some scenes are given with great vigour 
of description. No reader, we venture to say, who has taken up In 
a Silver Sea, will easily lay it down. Oa the other hand, few, we 
are not less confident, will not put it below the author’s “ Great 
Porter Square.’ The somewhat dingy colours of that picture were 
at least genuine and natural; and these qualities are sometimes sadly 
wanting in Mr. Farjeon’s last effort. 

The Eumenides of Eschylus. By John F. Davies. (Hodges, 
Figgis, and Co., Dublin.) —Professor Davies describes his edition as a 
“ critical ” one, and, indeed, it is on the criticism of the text that he 
has bestowed especial attention. Successful conjectures are very 
rare, and a scholar who now, the more obvious corrections having 
been made long ago, makes a suggestion that is commonly received, 
may esteem himself highly favoured by fortune. Mr. Davies is 
ingenious, and at the same time discreet. In the description of 
Orestes, e.g., we have the clause, éAdas @ tWryévynrov KAdSov Afvec 
uéytor as the common reading has it (Dindorff and Paley both have 
it). Professor Davies suggests yeuordvy. This sounds plausible, 
though there is not much authority for the word. The annotation 
other than critical is given in an appendix, and as it extends to little 
more than twenty pages, is scarcely adequate. The want, however, 
is supplied in part by the metrical translation which Professor Davies 
puts over against each page of the Greek. This version has the 
merit of fidelity, but not much more. Here are two specimens of 
iambic and lyric pussages respectively :— 

**Oho! the man’s indubitable trail ! 
Follow the mute informer’s evidence : 
For as a hound a wounded fawn, so we 
Track him by spilt and trickling drops of blood. 
My hea:t doth gasp with much limb-wearying toil, 
For every spot of earth hath now been grazed, 
Over the sea, too, with unfeathered flight, 
I came pursuing, distanced by no ship, 
And now he’s skulking somewhere here, I wis ; 
It smiles at me, the smell of mortal’s blood.”’ 
And here is a part of the chorus, 5éfoua: TladAddos Evvoikiay :— 
“ Re:idence I with Pallas will accept, 
Nor will slight the city where 
Even Zeus, lord of all, and Ares dwelt, a 
Fortre-s for celestials, 
Guarding Grecian altars, pride of Greek divinities. 
Now for ber I offer prayer, 
And benignantly foretell ; 
The sun’s gay splendour shall draw up from earth, 
In full stream, effluences 
Teemivg with delight to life.” 

What we Really Know about Shakespeare. By Caroline Healey 
Dale. (Roberts Brothers, Boston, U.S.A.)—Mrs. Dale has the 
biographer’s blindness to a hero’s faults in its most pronounced form. 
The poet’s father never got into difficulties ; the poet’s marriage with 
Anne Hathaway was all that could be desired. How did Mrs. Dale 
learn that a pre-contract was “the equivalent of a legal marriage” ? 
The tone of the poems is pure and lofty. ‘ A fresh, pure breeze,” in 
particular, “ trembles” through “ Venus and Adonis.” “In politics, 
the poet was the unconscious mouthpiece of a very Liberal party.” 
Corislanus is the proof of this, we suppose. There seems to be a 
want of wisdom and judgment in all this. Theone theory which Mrs. 
Dale contributes to the subject is the suggestion that the elder 
Shakespeare may have been excused payment of certain dues, on the 
ground, not of poverty, but of non-residence. 

A Physical, Historical, Political, and Descriptive Geography. By 
Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. (Edward Stanford.) —This is an excellent 
book of its kind, and contains a vast amount of information com- 
pressed into a small space, and illustrated with excellent maps and 
plans. The first part consists of a series of historico-geographical 
maps, arranged on a plan which we do not remember to have seen 
before, and which is admirably designed to show the gradual progress 
of geographical knowledge and civilisation. The maps represent the 
world, and are all drawn to one scale of the size of a page of book. 
In the first, the whole map is left blank, with the exception of a 
small blot of enlightenment, so to speak, which in B.C. 450 repre- 
sented the known world, the Persian Empire, Egypt, Greece, Italy, 
Carthage, Cadiz, and the thin coast-lineof Mauritania. In successive 
maps, the coloured part spreads more and more, as Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australasia become gradually discovered, till the map 
of 1885 shows colour everywhere except in the extreme North and 
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South, representing the unpenetrated regions of the Arctic and 
Antarctic zones ; though it is noticeable what a large proportion these 
undiscovered darknesses bear even now to the known and coloured 
regions. The central part of the book is taken up with general 
physical geography, with clear and accurate accounts of the chief 
physical facts, and, so far as known, their causes. The third part 
consists of detailed geographical and historical descriptions of the 
various continents and states, in detail with the latest information 
as to political and other facts. The work is extremely well done, 
and in a most handy form, and is well fitted to become the standard 
text-book for schools. 

A Guide to the House-tav Acts. By Arthor M. Ellis, LL.B. 
(Stevens and Sons.)—This is a useful little book on a subject that 
is naturally more or less obscure, owing to the utter impossibility, in 
these days of flats and tenement-dwellings, of defiuing what a house, 
and still more what an inhabited house, is. The upshot of the book 
is similar to the answer given by the sucking solicitor in his examina- 
tion, when asked what course he should adopt on behalf of his client 
under given circumstances, and replied :—‘“‘ Lay a case before couneel. 
If you want to know whether you are liable to House-duty, ask a 
lawyer, and do not attempt to decide for yourself.””——Income-tax 
Laws. By Stephen Dowell. (Butterworths.)—The same remark 
applies even more strongly to Mr. Dowell’s treatise on the Income- 
tax Acts. These Acts are extremely complicated in their provisions 
as to the authorities who are to assess, collect, and to be appealed to 
as regards the imposition of the Income-tax. But as the provisions 
of the Acts which impose the actual charge, though in many respects 
illogically arranged, as, for instance, ia mixing up employments in the 
public service with employments under companies, are so wide- 
sweeping as to bring in almost every conceivable source of income, 
their complexity is not of great practical disadvantage. 

How tobe Happy, though Married. By a Graduate in the University 
of Matrimony. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—The author of this charming 
volume clearly believes and admirably illustrates the truth which 
Horace suggests when he asks, Ridentem dicere verum Quis vetat ? 
Wit and wisdom abound in its pages; as for the good stories, they 
are almost too plentiful. When the author has a funny thing at 
hand, he must say it, however slight the connection with the subject 
actually under treatment. The general questions, “ To be, or not to 
be—Married,”’ “Choice of Husband or Wife,” ‘ Marriage- Vows,”’ 
“ Making the Best of a Bad Bargain,” ‘‘ Honey mooning,” “ Furnish- 
ing,” cum multis aliis, are discussed, and all with unfailing good 
sense and good feeling. It is not easy to pick out one chapter as 
better than another, but “ Marriage made Men” is a good specimen 
of the author’s manner and method. The list of authorities—or, 
rather, of appropriate instances quoted—is surprisingly long and 
varied. De Tocqueville, Bunyan, Baxter, Guizot, occur in the first 
two or three pages. Prince Bismarck is cited as saying of his wife 
what can scarcely be taken aw pied de la lettre. ‘She it is who has 
made me what Iam.”’ In this case the Princess must be responsible 
for a good deal in European politics. Lord Beacoasfield looked upon 
his wife asthe founder of his fortunes. Doubtless she gave him the 
mov ot@, besides supplying the constant support of a singularly 
powerful sympathy. George III. showed more than usual penetra- 
tion when he said to Lord Eldon :—“I know how much I owe to 
Lady Eldon. I know that you would have made yourself a country 
curate, and that she has made you my Lord Chancellor.” The wife of 
Haber, who was blind from his seventeenth year, furnished him with 

the eyes through which he observed his bees; and Lady Napier 
epitomised and translated the mass of docaments out of which Sir 
William Napier constructed his great “History of the Peniusular 
War.” And so the writer goes on weaving ingeniously, and with a 
happy variety, his web of instances. Ove very salutary piece of 
advice, with its appropriate anecdote, we may venture to quote. It 
relates to the “‘ Management of Servants :”— 

“Tt is difficult, perhaps, to strike the exact mean between super- 
ciliousness and excessive familiarity, but we must make every effort 
to arrive at it. There is nothing more keenly appreciated by servants 
than that evenness of temper which respects itself at the same time 
that it respects others. A lady visited a dying servant, who had lived 
with her for thirty years. ‘How do you find yourself to-day, Mary ?’ 
said her mistress, taking hold of the withered hand which was held 
out. ‘Isthat you, my darling mistress?’ and a beam of joy over- 
spread the old woman’s face. ‘O, yes!’ she added, looking up, ‘ it is 
you, my kind, my mannerly mistress.” 

Many good and conscientious women are anything but “ mannerly ”’ 
to their servants. We notice that the author falls into the common 
misapprebension of an often-quoted passage from Scripture. When 
Hazael said to Elisha, ‘‘ What, is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this great thing ?”’ on hearing of the devastation which he should one 
day work in Israel, it was no horror that suggested the question, but 
a doubt whether one so humble could ever achieve so great distinction. 

We do not care to indicate a preference between two excellent 
editions of the Acts, intended for the use of the upper forms in 
schools. These are The Acts of the Apostles, with Maps, Notes, and 


Press); and Acts of the Apostles, with Explanatory Notes, by Tho 
Ethelbert Page, M.A. (Macmillan). Professor Lumby’s Volume j mute 
of the series entitled “‘Cambridge Greek Testament for Sch - 


Colleges.” Its text follows, therefore, the rule laid down at rs 7” 
mencement of publication. It is built on the edition of Tregelles ag 


Tischendorff, with a reference to Lachmann where these di 
the textus receptus as it is printed by Dr. Scrivener being follow * 
elsewhere. Mr. Page, on the other hand, has had the advantage at 
adopting the text put out by Messrs. Westcott and Hort, We are 
inclined, on critical grounds, to prefer the latter. It hag the ad. 
vantage of giving the quotations in distinguishing type, Generally, the 








topography of the Cambridge University edition is to be preferred - 
though not so elegant as that used by Mr. Page’s publishers, . 
is larger. Professor Lumby’s annotations occupy more than 
double the space that has been allowed to Mr. Page, The 
greater length has, one need hardly say, advantages and disadvan. 
tages. It will depend very much on the character of the 8cholay 
whether the shorter or the longer edition is to be preferred, Both 
seem, as far as we have examined them, to be most satisfactorily 
complete. Professor Lumby’s edition has the advantage of mg 
and of very full indices. We notice that Mr. Page quotas 
an inscription referring to Sergius Paullus, discovered by General 
Cesnola, of which the other editor does not seem to be aware, 
We may mention at the same time the second part of a work op 
which we cannot but think some learning and ingenuity have been 
wasted, St. Paul, the Author of the Acts of the Apostles and of the 
Third Gospel, by H. H. Evans, B.A. (Wyman and Sons.)—We haye 
not been able to understand how Mr. Heber gets over the “we” 
passages in the Acts,—that, e.g., in which the “we” go by sea to 
Assos, and St. Paul goes ‘‘ on foot,” i.e., by land. 


Poetry.—The Dream to Come, and other Poems. By William Hant, 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Hunt does not always write so ill ag 
when he says,— 


“The coroner solemnly says, ‘In a fit of insanity, 
He passed through an opium dream, and awoke in eternity ;’ ” 


but that he should be capable of ever doing so is significant. Hg 
muses more or less dismally in “ The Dream to Come,” but does not 
contribute anything, as far as we can see, to the solution of the 
problem of life. He seems, in fact, by preference to project him- 
self into the mind of a madman. This is the kiad of thiog of which 
he turns out an unfailing supply :— 


“ Throngh seas of tears, I watch the year go by, 
I see the snakes, the trees, the lizards die ! 
Still I exist ; for ever fell Disease 
Passes me by, and mocking from me flee:.”” 


——From Ballads and other Poems, by G. R. Hedley (W. Scott), it 
will probably be enough to quote one stanza :— 


** Bard of Avon, empyreiun-throned— 
As lark melodious, man-king willed— 
By rooks and daws must thou be zoned, 
And all that’s vile and fi.thy b led ?”” 


We do not precisely know the crime indicated by the word “ billed;’ 
but this seems a little hard on the respectable people who celebrated 
Shakespeare’s tercentenary. Verus: a Roman Story. By Ben- 
jamin Gott Kinnear. (Elliot Stock.) —Mr. Kinnear is a Shakespearian 
scholar of some repute. We would respectfully advise him to return 
to those studies, and eschew the writing of verses. It is really sur- 
prising that one who has contemplated closely great models should 
do such very poor work as this.——Echoes of the Anvil: Songs and 
Poems. By William Wilson. (Menzies, Edinburgh and Glasgow.)— 
We cannot honestly endorse the praises which his biographer, to- 
gether with other more or less competent judges, bestow on these 
poems. The poem on “The Hero of Khartoum,” which seems to 
have won the prize in a newspaper competition, is perhaps bis highest 
flight. But what is to be said of such a stanza as this ?— 


“ The invent ve brain, 
The ready hand of genius, : aise! a fleet 
Of flouting batteries, ,uardians «f the Nile, 
And with a proud d'sdain— 
Even for his people’s sake—he scorned retreat : 
His peace with God and man to reconcile 
The lonely Ge eral tood; 
Yet trusti:g still the Lord would help him through, 
He drilled his band of warriors brave and true (?), 
And prayed iu solitude !”’ 


And what, when he descends to the following ?>— 


“The Child of Nature, faithfal and true, 
Cold chi ls of the night no m re shall brave, 
For now he sleeps, and a mother weeps 
With broken heart o’er a buwble grave! 
In life unbeard was the loval tard— 
The high-headed world his claims denied— 
But born to sing,—now his sweet sengs bring 
A joy to the wor!d that has Death defied.” 


The homelier verse written in Mr. Wilson’s native dialect (he is @ 
native of Burntisland) is better, because less ambitious. 1t may seem 
ungracions to speak disparagingly of the cfforts of a man who has 
acquired his culture under considerable difficulties ; but we are eure 
that the author would not wish to be judged by any standard but the 
highest. We have also received Moods avd Memories, by William 
Maccall (Stewart and Co.); Katie, und other P.ems (Wyman and 
Sons); Aphrodite, and other Poems, by A. Stepney Gulston (Reming- 
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n Low and Co.) ; Edward ITI., and other Poems, by York 
( (Alexander and Shepheard); Early Flight, and other Poems, 
boo Herbert Kereley (Bickers and Son). 
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Bartow Gg), Copyright, its Law, &¢., 460 ....seecsesss coseceses (S. Low & Go.) 15/0 
Boner 1D ) Biographical Dictionary of Musicians, 8vo ...(Simpkin & Oo.) 15/0 
Laan f Kev to Exercises in Latin Prose, 12m0_.........++ +++ (Macmillan) 3/ 
ea ), Welliugton College French Exercise Book, cr 8vo ......... (Nutt) 3/6 
a i: Triumphant Democracy, 8vo............ sashebaannen (S. Low & Co.) 6/0 
= (F. J) Trial and Death of Socrates, 18m0_ .........:00.00+ (Macmillan) 4/6 
pws (C. "M.), Out of Step, Cr 8V0..........cccceceeereeeeees ...(Partridge) 1/6 
= r(A) Discontent of Ireland, cr 8vo ... (W. H. Allen) 6/0 
ae (B }, Living or Dead, 3 vols. cr 8V0 ...........1004 .. (Macmillan) 31/6 
airs Roval ‘by Author of “ Mehalah,” 3 vols. cr 8vo . . (Smith & Elder) 31/6 
} t (W J. O’N.), Essays on Ireland, cr 8yv0.......... ...(3impkin & Co.) 50 
= (3. Ww), House Decoration, 12m0 ............ccecceeeeeceeereeeees .-.(Livck wood) 5/0 
foe: he (A.), Instructive Geography, 12mo ............. ..(Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
. (G. E.) Goldsmith and Silversmith’s Handbook ..............+..: (Lockwood) 7/0 
Gee (8) ife’s Tronbles, CT BVO ....ccceescsseecseseeeeeeee “(W.'H. Allen) 5/0 
pm oy ), Elementary Statics, cr 8V0 ..........c.sececceseseeseenees (Macmillan) 6/6 
or (B 0), Ling Nam, Interior Views of S. China, cr 8vo......(Partridge) 6/0 
at Venture, by Author «f “ Atelier du Lys,”’ 3 vols, er 8vo (Longmans) 21/0 
} er’s Iliad, I. to XIIL., with Notes by W. Leaf, 80 .............+5 (Macmillan) 14/0 
Hod (A.), The Prophet of Nazareth, cr 8V0 ........:..ccescereeeees (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Interrupted, by “ Pansy,”” CF 8V0 .oe..ecececeeeeeeeaee .{Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Rings Quair,” modernised by W. McKean, 4t0......00...0.. ..(Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Montagu (Lord R.), Recent Events, and Clue to their Solution, 8vo (Hodder) 12/0 
Powell (A. H.), God Speaking in Nature, cr 8VO  ........cceereeeeees (T. V. Wood) 4/0 
Sturre (C.), Southwood, a Tale, cr 8vo ........... (T. F. Unwin) 3/6 
Taylor (W. M.), Joseph t!'e Prime Minister, cr (8. Low & Co.) 6/0 
Thompson (P.), Short Family Prayers, 12mo ..... .... (Rivingtons) 2/0 
Tapper (M.), Autobiography Of, BVO -....+...ceecssecseesseeseteasense (8. Low & Co.) 14/0 
Fan Dyke (J. 8.), Theism and Evolution, cr 8vo......... Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Wollaston (A. N.), Half-hours with Muhammed, cr 8vo (W. H. Allen & Co.) 6/0 
Woodford (J. R.), The Great Commission, cr 8V0 ......sesesereeees (Rivingtons) 5/0 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
£ the United Yearly. — Quarterly. 
ing postage to any Part of the Uni yearly. 
en on A Onn OE Bic OR 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany .. 110 6 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... «a SWE 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





“The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








“ | B E R T Y 99) **LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ. 
{ “LIBERTY” VELVETEEN, 
IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 


ART | PRICE 49 9D PER YARD, 


| PatTERNS Post FRER. 
F A B R | C Ss “Lisperty’’ ArT FURNISHING CATALOGUE, 
. Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Freer. 


New Parrerns Post FREE. By he Fae } REGENT STREET, W. 


HINDLEY’S From 24s to £100, 


Woo D Illustrated price list on application. 


MANTELS | C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
* | 290 to 294 48 OXFORD STREET, W. 





IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 








inst | Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
| Physicians—-W. B. HUNTER, M.D. and @. 


SMED LEY'S. TENNANT, M.B. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


MATLOCK. 


—. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


R WL ANDS’ Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair, It 
contains no lead or poisonous ingredients, and can 
also be had in a 


MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 


OIL for fair and golden-haired people and children. 


Sold everywhere. 
| BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
| Either Personally or by Correspondence. 
OU R | _ Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
| angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 
| polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
| Pair; and in gold frames, from £1 34 6d.—Fu!l particulars of 
Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 
| and testimonials, post free. 
oo I JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
MEtRo PO LITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
x MERTON SERVANTS, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 
Duke of W. NG on behalf of the above will be held, by kind permission of the 
at 4 pam estminster, K.G., at GROSVENOR HOUSE, on FRIDAY, May 14th, 
Reo, Qo Ma Batpwyn Lriauton, Bart., will preside. Montague Cookson, 
hk, Stoneman F. Davenport Hill, the Rev. Brooke Lambert, 0. 8. Loch, Esq., 
Cards of Aa MP. Humphry Ward, Esq., and others will address the meeting. 
Amission may be obtained from the SECRETARY, as above. 





EYES. 




















NOW READY. 















































The NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MAY. 23s 6d. 


Tue Napier oF Liseratism. By Matthew Arnold. 

A Few moRE Worps aBout Namgs. By Frederic Harrison. 
THE JUBILEE OF THE KEFORM CLUB. By W. Fraser Rae. 
WHENC* CAME THE ComeTS? By Richard A. Proctor. 

Mr. DoNNELLY’S SHAKESPEARE CIPHER. By Percy M. Wallace. 
THE NATIONAL INDIAN Coneress. By John Slagg. 

THE CASE OF GALILEO. By the Rev. J. Murphy. 

Women’s SurrraGe: aA Repty. By Mrs. Fawcett. 

THe Facrors oF Organic Evo.ution. (Concluded.) By Herbert Spencer. 
Rattway TRAFFIC AND CHARGES. By Ernest Moon. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. By Frank H. Hill. 


With Portrait and Illustrations. 


Sir HERBERT B. EDWARDES, K.C.B.: 


~geaciaeae of his Life and Letters. By his Wirs. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 
58. 





Mr. HENRY GEORGE’S NEW BOOK. 


PROTECTION or FREE TRADE. An 


Examination of the Tariff Question, with Especial Regard to the Interests of 
Labour. By Henry Geor@e, Author of “ Progress and Poverty.”” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 61. 


The NORMANS in SOUTH EUROPE: a 


Short History by Prcfessor J. W. BARLow, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Ultima- 
tum of Pessimism.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


LAWS of LIFE AFTER the MIND of 


CHRIST. Discourses by Joun Hamitton THom. Second Series. 





Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


HELENA in TROAS. By Jonn Topuunter. 


This play will be produced at the Greek Theatre (Hengler’s Circus) for the 
benefit of the British School of Archwology at Athens. 





Feap. 8vo, price 1s. 


DIET in RELATION to AGE and ACTIVITY. 


By Sir Henry THompson, F.R.C.S8. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED ; 
OR, WHAT TO WEAR AT FANCY BALLS. 


By ARDERN HOLT. 
THIRD AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
With 64 Pen-snd Ink Sketches and 16 Full-page Coloured Illustrations of 
Favourite Models, and Descriptions of upwards of 700 Costumes. 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 

“The writer has evidently been present at many of the fancy balls given of 
late years.””—Morning Post. 

“* What to wear at a fancy ball is often a question of momentous interest, and 
it is answered in every particular by alittle book called ‘Fancy Dress De- 
scribed.’ ”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ The illustrations are extremely pretty and graceful.’’— Queen. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 











“PUT UP A PIOTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letax Hor. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
7% NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY 
N. 


N 


Prospectus on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
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The FORTY-FIFTE SOO EY GuneRaL CIRENCESTER 


MEETING of the Members will be held in the 

Reading-room on THURSDAY, May 27th, at 3 p.m. 
ROBERT HARRISON, : 

Secretary and Librarian. — 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS.—The HUNDRED and 

FIFTH EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 

from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s, Illustrated Catalogue, Ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 
120 PALL MALL. 
The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES by ARTISTS of the CONTINENTAL 
SCHOOLS is NOW OPEN. Admission 1s. 


RUNDEL GALLERY EXHI- 

BITION of nearly Two Hundred unpublished 

WATER-COLOUR COPIES on a reduced scale from 

old Italian Frescoes and other Paintings, arranged 
chronologically and in schools, 

Open daily from 10 till 5. Saturdays, 10 till 4. 

Admission free. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
a of the Arundel Society, 19 St. James’s Street, 











GRAND BAZAAR in AID of th 
NEW BUILDING of the GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, about to be erected in the 
Holloway Road, will be held at the Riding School, 
Knightsbridge Barracks (by kind permission of 
Colonel Milne-Home and the Officers of the Royal 
Horse Guards), on May 3lst and June 1st and 2nd, 
under the patronage of :— 
H.R.H. the Princess CHRISTIAN of SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN. 
7 Prince and Princess HENRY of BATTEN- 


BERG. 

T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of CONNAUGHT, 

H.R. and I.H. the Duchess of EDINBURGH. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of ALBANY. 

H.R.H. the Princess FREDERICA of HANOVER. 

H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 

H.R.H. the Princess MARY (Duchess of TECK). 

Tbe Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR and the LADY 
MAYORESS. 


Bap ey of NOTTINGHAM. 
CURATORSHIP, Natural History Museum. 
The University College Committee invite applica- 
tions from Candidates for the appointment of 
CURATOR of the Free Natural History Museum, 
Particulars of salaries, duties, and conditions will 
be sent on application to the TOWN CLERK. 
Applications must be sent in on or before May 15th, 
By order, 
SAM. GEO, JOHNSON, 
Nottingham, April 10th, 1886. Town Clerk, 


ADY STUDENTS’ HOME, 
RUSSELL HOUSE, Tavistock Square, W.C. 
Established 1878. For particulars, apply to Miss 
CAIL, Principal, Members of Council:—The Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, Miss Augusta Spottiswoode, the 
Lady Wentworth, C. D. Newton, Esq., C.B., M.A., 
LL.D., D.C.L., British Museum, and others, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
DLESEX. 


MID 
Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., 


-Lit., M.A. 
The SUMMER TERM ‘COMMENCED THURS- 
DAY, May 6th. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


There will be an ELECTION to not less than TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS at the end of MAY, of value 
ranging between £80 and £20. Half will be awarded 
for Classics and half for Mathematics, Full particulars 
as to age of competitors, subjects of examination, &c., 
may be had on application to the SECRETARY, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


N ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE TUESDAY, 
May llth. 

Pupils waiting for admission can enter at any time 
the Preparatory Classes, 

Students prepared for Cambridge Higher Local 
and Civil Service Examinations. Classes for Painting, 
Wood-carving, Dressmaking, Art Needlework, &c. 

- aa particulars, address Miss TOPLIS, 202 Camden 
oad, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
(with a SPECIAL CLASS for LITTLE BOYS 
under EIGHT). 

Mr, EDWARD BLAIR makes careful provision for 
cricket, football, drill, gymnastics, and also for the 
conveyance of boys who live ata distance to and from 
school in a private omnibus, under the charge of a 
Master. 

The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, 
May 10th. Mr. Blair may be seen by appointment on 
any day after May 4th, There are two vacancies 
for Boarders. 

Fretherne House, 
29 York Place, 
Portman Square, W. 




















SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 
£50, one of £30, one of £20, tenable for four years, 
Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 
farther particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, 
Radley College, Abingdon. 


RUCE CASTLE SCHOOL, near 
TOTTENHAM. 
Head Master—Rev. W. ALMAOK, M.A, 

Next TERM begins MAY 10th. Special advantages 

for Public School boys or others wanting more indi- 

vidual care, combined with regular school system, 

games, &c. In Lower School preparation, if required, 
for any Public School, 





WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PrRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


M.P. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all branches of Practical Dairying, with List of 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 25th. 


{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master —G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth Oollege. 

Second Master— Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, 

High-class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical and Modern sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gue. workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 

aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 


AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the 
OOLLEGE on AUGUST 4th, 5th, and 6th, 1886, for 
the award of TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 
£30 each, tenable for three years, offered by the 
Clothworkers’ Company, and by G. E. Foster, Esq. 
Candidates must be under the age of 17 on August 
6th, 1886. 


Tho College Charges, £84 per annum, cover all 
expenses for Board (including an Extra Term in the 
long vacation, and washing) and Tuition, including 
University Fees. 


For further information apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will bob OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY.—Apply to the Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

will be an ELECTION in October, 1886, to 

SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, Candidates must 

be under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1886. Alsothere 

will be in July an ELECTION to FOUR EXHIBI- 

TIONS of the value of £50 a year during residence, 

open to Sons of Officers only.—For particulars, apply 
to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES in the 
AFTERNOON of THURSDAY, May 6th. 


FEW GENTLEMEN’S SONS are 

RECEIVED by the Rev. JOHN S. DAWES, 
D.D., Surbiton, London, S.W., who, by personal 
attention to the individual wants of his pupils, regu- 
lates their studies according to their capacity, and 
bestows great care on backward boys. He is assisted 
by first-class Masters. The pupils are prepared for 
the Public Schools, the Universities, or commercial 
pursuits, with unusnal opportunities for conversa- 
tional French and German ; culture, refinement, aud 
good social advantages. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 
88 GLOUCESTER STREET, WARWICK 
SQUARE, S.W. Oonducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Public Schools, There 
is also an Elementary Olass for Little Boys under 
seven. References to parents. 
The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, 
May 10th. 
Prospectuses, &c., on application. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
= Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 

nd, 


LFRACOMBE.-—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, newly decorated and furnished. 
Two hundred and fifty apartments, magnificent 
salle & manger, elegant drawing-rooms; large 
billiard-room, comfortable smoking-room; orna- 
mental grounds of five acres extending to the sea; 
eight lawn-tennis courts. Tariff of MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
y. 


























WILLIAM OC. TAODORALD: Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 


CCIDENTS of D r 
dik SoAGereeE ee 
OMPANY. ASSURANCE 


CG 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Capital .., ee oe 
Income “21,000,009 


Compensation paid for 112,000 ‘Accidents, 2221599 


CuarRMAN ... —... Harvie M. Fargu 
Apply to the Olerks at the Rail 2%, Bay, 
on 2 os Agents, as Stations, the 
EST-END OFFICE—8 GRA 
BUILDINGS, Wow HOtE 

Heap Orrice—64 CORNUIL 

EAD OFFICE ILL, LONDO 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Sena 


NION BANK of AUS 
TED. USTRALIA, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ..........ccccccesscece 
Reserve Fund......cccccccscsccseess 5 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on ing 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australi N : 
Zealand, and i, wae 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
OoNTLLS on th COLONIE 

S on the S are negoti: 
. collection gotiated and sent 

D are received for fixed period 
which may be ascertained on applicntion “ee 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by o 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued, 8 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank on| 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notioe 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of L per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issues 
£500,060, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of th 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

fk W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, Mare}, 









ATIONAL PROVIDEN 
INSTITUTION, 


Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance, 
Paid-in claims, £6 500,000. 
Profits declared, £3,400,000. 
Funds, £4,180,000. 
Economical management, liberal conditions, lary 
bonuses, immediate payment of claims, 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on exeg- 
tionally favourable terms. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annu 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE fr 





mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 


OW to PURCHASE a PLOT @ 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building « 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of th 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. | 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full part: 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


JOHN ABBOTT AND (C0, 
STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 
PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C., 


DEAL AT CLOSEST MARKET PRICES. 
LOW COMMISSIONS. 


EARLIEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
INFORMATION. 


Monthly and Mid-Monthly Circulars, 
Pamphlet on Options, with Lowest Quotations for sami, 
all post free on application. 








STEEL PENS 
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GOLD MEDAL, 
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——_—_ 

R. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
NEW STORY, “SARRACINESCA” com- 
in the May number of 

BLACKWOOD S MAGAZINE. 


HLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 847, MAY, 1886, 23 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. 1-3, 


ences 





GaRRACINESCA. 
Moss FROM A Rotitine Stone. By Laurence 
Oliphant. 
gm axp XOE: THEIR EaRiy EXPERIENCES. Con- 
clusion 


[aE grate’s Eminent DOMAIN. 

Jax CRACK OF Doom.—Part X. 

DixTE FOR THE GENERAL. By One of Them. 

THE ed or Davip. (A Legend of the Talmud.) By 
oH, K.” 


Mz. GLADsTONE’S SCHEME. 

Wiur1am Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. ee aes ici pes aa 

Monthly, price Half a-Crown. 

HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR MAY. 


Miz. Guapstone’s Inisu Constitution, By Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy. 
{uz Economic Crisis AND ITs Causes. By Emile 


de Laveleye. a 
Jan" QUARTERLY REVIEW" AND THE OLD TESTA MENT 

Revision. By the Dean of Peterborough. 
GOVERNMENT BY JOURNALISM. By W. T. Stead. 
Jowawa HoratrA Ewina. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Tur CHILD OF THE EN@LI3H SavaGs. By Cardinal 

Manning and the Rev. B Waugh. 
{Tur INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. 


Dowden. 
PrasasT PROPERTY IN France. By H. Baudrillart, 
By W. 


By Professor 


Member of the Institute of France. 

Tue Pre-RAPHAELITH EROTHERHOOD. 
Holman Hunt. 

CoyTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
J, EccurstastTicaL History. 

Stokes. 

Il, GeyeraL LITERATURE. 
IspisTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludzate Hill, F.C. 


By Professor G. T. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Strect, London, W. Lists 
free. 7 tl Sea 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pre- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
— on application to DUNVILLE and CO, 
imited, Royal [Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices,4 Eoasufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


BE & Co’s OWN SAUCE, 


RUOUrS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and : 


POTTED MEATS. Also, 7 


Sssence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





arer LESOUP,andJELIY,and other 


QPECTALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
{1 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nervovs 

. IRRITABILITY —No part of the human machine 
requires more constant supervision than the nervous 
system~for upon it our health, and even life, depends. 
These Pills strengthen the nerves, and are the safest 
general purifiers cf the blood. Nausea, headache, 
giddiness, numbness, and mental apathy yield to 
them, They despatch in a summary manner those 
distressing ‘dyspeptic symptoms, stomachic pains, 
fulness at the pit of the stomach, abdominal dis- 
tension, and regulate alike capricious appetites ani 
confined bowels—the commonly accompanying signs 
of defective or diminished nerve tone. Holloway’s 
Pills are particularly recommended to persons of 
studious and sede ntary habits, who gradually fall into 
’nervous and irritable state, unless some such re- 
Storative be occasionally taken. 


A COMFORTABLE night’s refreshing 
-§ Sleep is insured by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
wa ERS.—Mr. John Pearson, 67 York Street, 
olverhampton, writes :— I had no sleep for five 
reeks till I tried Dr. Leecek’s Pulmonic Wafers, and 
to yt not bad a bad night since, and had such. relief 
pe © cough that I could not have believed.”— 
‘ma, consumption, coughs, bronchitis, eolds, 
gout rheumatism, and all nervous complaints are 
Wanntly relieved and rapidly cured by Dr. Locock’s 
aters, which taste pleasantly. Sold by all draggists 





COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-ienths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 
made as at 31st December, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions and other Approved Securities. 
Offices, 10, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
PaTRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deruty-CHarrnman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puyrsician—Dr, STONE. Acruary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 

FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1885. 








Total Funds pat ‘ Sia eco £3,272,576 
Total Annual Income ... ai vat ana £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death pas £2,524,560 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Qainquennial Bonus |. a £437,347 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON SATISFACTORY PROOF OF TITLE. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QuUARTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 21 per cent. The Invome of the Society is upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND Pounps, 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past year having again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Soeiety’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

- BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June Lat, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

4. MANAGE MENT.—The Society neither employs Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 4s ld per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 

Copies of the 55th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 


caution the public that his guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIEDIG COMPANY'S EX- Extracts sold as Baron Liebig’s have no connec- 


TRACT of MEAT. tion with the Baron. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 
«# Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces thronghout the World. 





**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles. 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 


RY’S frequently 


URE 


’ ONCENTRATED Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, FS.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1A OLD BOND STREET. 
{OCOA. Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 


dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
' Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 


**It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I stro: gly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cas, A. 
CamERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 





at ls 1id and 2; 9d per box. Beware of counterfeits, 





Ireland, &. St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 
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Just published, handsomely printed and tastefully bound, 436 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 


ESSAYS IN THE STUDY OF FOLK-SONGS. 
By the Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. 


** A pleasant volume on a pleasant topic...... The Countess, with her sincere enthusiasm for what is simple, 
passionate, and in folk-song, and with her lacid and uuaffected style, well unde: stands the mode in 
which the educated collector should approach the shy singers or story-tellers of Europe...... Her intrduction 
is perhaps, to the scientific student of popular culture, the best part of her book... .. Next to her introduction, 
perhaps, her article on ‘ Death in Folk-Poetry ’ is the most serviceable essay in the volume...... * Folk-Lullabies’ 
is perhaps the most pleasant of the remaining essays in the admuable vo'ume, a volume remarkab'e for 
knowledge, sympathy, and good taste.”—-Extracts from a page notice in the Saturday Review, April 2'th, 1886. 


*« This is a very delightful book, full of information and thoughtful tuggestions. It deals principally with 
the Folk-Songs of Southern peoples, Venetian, Sicil'an, Armenian, Provence, and Greek Songs of Calabria, 
but there are several essays devoted to the genera! characteristics of Folk-Poetry, such as the influence of 
Nature, the Inspiration of Death, the idea of Fate, the numerous songs connected with the rites of May, 
Folk-lnllabies, and Folk-dirges. There is also an interesting essay on what is called the White Paternoster 
and Chilére:.’s Rhyming Prayers. This is one of the most valuable and certainly one of the most interesting 
books which has been written on a subject which has of late years been excit:ng an ever-increasing attention, 
and which involves many important problems connected with the early history of the human race.”—Standard. 


«** Bolk-Songs,’ traditional popular ballads, are as tempting to me as King Charles’s head to Mr. Dick. 
But interesting as the topic of the origin and diffusion and li erary merit of these poems may be—poems 
much the same in all European countries—they are rather caviare to the general. The Countess Martinengo- 
Cesaresco is, or should be, a well-known authority among special students of this branch of literature, to 
whom I heartily commend her ‘ Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs.’ Tbe Countess is, perhaps, most familiar 
with Southern Volkslieder as of Greece, Italy,and Sicily. Her bvok is a treas ire-house of folk-lore of various 
kinds, and the matter is handled with much poetic appreciation and a good deal of learning.’”’—Daily News. 


“A kind of popular introduction to the study of folk-lore.’’—St. James's Gazette. 





GEORGE REDWAY, York Street, Covent Garden. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 








A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL 


THE NEWEST AND BEST’ BOOKS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOK 





SA LE DEPA RTMENT. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post-free :— 
RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


AT GREATLY KEpUcED PRICEs. 


1. 
2, BOOKS STRONGLY _ HALF-BOUND, 
3. 


MANY BEING Now OvT OF PRINT. 


WORKS BY. POPULAR AUTHORS, 


IN SETS oR SEPARATELY. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
ror PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


BOOKS SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AT LOWEST RATES. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


EFFIE OGILVIE: the Story of a Young 
Life, by Mrs, OLIPHANT, is NOW READY, in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, price 12s, and may be had at all Libraries. 





JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University, Glasgow. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


+] 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To oven the bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street Strand. 














—————___ 
DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING 


ATCHARDS, 1 
H LON ll seas CADILLY, 


ALL NEW AND STANDARD 
In Cloth aud Leather Bindings, Ostalonen te 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICEs, ke, 


Post Orders Promptly Executed, 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUE 





A SIGNIFICANT BOOK. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d, 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOxy 


A CONTRIBUTION to the CHRISTIAN 
INTERPRETATION of CHKISTIAN DOCTRINEg, 
By the EDITORS of the “ ANDOVER REVIEW” 

Professors in Andover Tueological Seminary, ’ 
_‘*It is an intelligent and eirnest effort to-vards th 
disentanglement of some Scriptural and theolo ical 
errors from some of the greit doctrines f 
Christianity. We hive often referred to these pet 
with approval and thankfulne:s as they have a meo.4 

in the review which reflects so much on pt 
scholarship and courage.’’—Christian World, ved 


Londoa ; 
WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, £.¢, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, price 31. 


CHAPTERS of IRISH HISTORY 
I.—Ireland be‘ore its Connection with En land, 
II.—Irish Land Tenures under English Rule, — 

By JOHN BELLOWS (Gloucester). 


London : TRU BNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, 
= ea sia asian tas EAS cng 
Archdeacon DENISON’S NEW CHARGE, 

Now ready, price 1d; by post, 2d, 

HE THING VULGARLY CALLED 

‘* DIS-ESTABLISHMENT of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND,” PROPERLY CALLED “pig. 
INHERITANCE of the CROWN and PEOPLE of 
ENGLAND.” The Charge of the ARcHDEACoN of 
Taunton, May 3ri, 1886. 

W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, 


RIZE ESSAY.—REGISTRATION 
of TITLE. Adjudicators, the Rigut Hon. Lord 
Hobhouse, Sir Hora:e Davey, Se. Edward F, Turner, 
Esq. By R. Burnet Morris, M.A ,LL.B., Barrister. 
at-Law. Pricels. To be had of all Booksellers, 
Suaw and Soss, Fetter Lane. 








TOWARDS DEMOCRACY. New 


Edition, with nunerous added Poems, & 
Epwarkp CARPENTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2564, 
““A book whose power will certainly make it 
known.”’—Dublin University Review. 
Joun Heyrwoop, Manchester and London. 


MODERN HANDBOOKS of RELIGION, 
Now ready, Vol. 3, 160 pages, feap, 8vo, cloth gilt, ls, 
AN’S KNOWLEDGE of GOD, 
Bythe R-v R. A. ARmsTRONG, B.A, 
SrmPxin and Co., London. 
Sent post free for 10d by Rev. Henry McKean, 
Bath Row, Oldbury. 








Demy 8vo, 52 pp., in Wrapper, price 6d; post free, 74, 
U R PREMIER: 
Lord PALMERSTON’S FORECAST 
VERIFIE 


London : Epwarp STanForRD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Now ready, Third Edition, price 21s, cloth. 
NGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 

HISTORY. From the Teutonic Invasion ‘othe 
Present Time. y T. P. Tasweri-Lanemea, 
B.C.L., formerly Vinerian Scholar in the University 
of Oxford, and late Professor of Constitutional Lar 
and History, University College, London. i 
Edition, Revised, with Notes, by C. H. E, CARMICHAEL, 
M.A. Oxon. 

STEVENS and Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


HE HERETIC.—On MAY 15th will 
be PUBLISHED a SUPPLEMENT, containi 
a * Critical Guide to Prominent Royal Academy 
other Pictures.” 
E. W. Aten, 4 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S, SMITH- 
hk FIELD, as Proposed to be Restored.—See the 
BUILDER for May Sth (price 44, by post, 4d; 
Annual Subscription, 19s).—Also Plan and Sections 
of Former and Existing Struct: re—The Clapham 
Sculptures.—The New Cheltenham Grammar Schoo. 
—A Terra-Cotta Porch —Window, Tickhill Coureb, 
Yorkshire.—The Royal Academy Exhibition —The 
Grosvenor Gallery. — Architecture at the Roy 
Academy.—The Indian and Colonia' Exhibition, &- 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen, 

O BOOKBUYERS aa 

LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES.—Tle 
MAY CATALOGUE of valuable New and _ Secont- 
hand Works, offered at prices greatly reduced, # 
NOW READY, and will be sent post free upon appli 
cation to W. H. SMITH an» SON, Library Depart 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W.C, 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO- 
LITHOGRAPHS from Frescoes and othe? 
Paintings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, and 
German, are on sale at lower prices to members, 
at higher to strangers, Catilogues and all othe 
information will be sent gratis on application. 
‘A donation of at least £1 1s to the Copying Fas 
entitles to all privileges of members‘ ip. 
DOU aLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 


_— 





Office of the Arundel Society, }9 St. James's Street, 
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—— 
A GLOWING STORY OF LOVE, PASSION, AND WAR. 
pos MOST THRILLING AND FASCINATING BOOK OF THE CENTURY. 


sHELDON’S| AUTHORISED 


TRANSLATION 
OF THE ” 
RTHAGINIAN ROMANCE, | 
-eceaaait Flaubert.’’—Times, Salammbo 
THE POPULAR VERDICT. 


FIRST EDITION OF 7000 NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION NOW IN THE PRESS. 


: GINAL and ONLY AUTHORISED TRANSLATION,—the result 
pear) sa labour,—has received the unqualified praise of the highest 


sntborities in the land. : 
juthorised, September, 1885; Announced, October, 1885 ; Publishe3, March, 1886. 


“No novel ever issued probably had such universal and such sudden effect.” — 
Senior’. ROYALTY PAID TO FLAUBERT’S HEIR. 
B ware of Piratical Editions!!! 
To be bad of all L braries and Booksellers, price 6s. 
SAXON and CO., 23 Bouverie Street, 





E.C. 


(HAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
the FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY. 


Edited by T. H. 8S. Escort. 








CoNnTENTS. 

Mr. Forster. By T. Wem-ss Reid. 
Wat THE LABOURERS WaNT. By Francis Seymour Stevenson, M.P. 
Tur OTHER SIDE OF THE Moon. By Lucas Malet. 
BygonE SHows. By Edmund Yates. 
HEREDITY IN HEALTH AND WISEASE. By Dr. Henry Maudsley. 
LIBERTY AND | IBERALISW. By W. S. Lilly. 
QcEAN STEAMERS. By Thomas Dykes. 
Tue IrIsH OrISIS:— 

1. Mr. GLapSTONE's Pouicy. By Arthur Arnold. 

2. PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP. By William E. Bear. 

8, THe GENERAL PROBLEM. By R. Anderson, LL.D. 
Home AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


Mrs. WALKER. 


EASTERN LIFE and SCENERY. With 


Excarsiows in Asia Minor, Mytilene, Crete and Roumania. By Mrs. WALKER, 
Anthor of “ Through Macedonia to the Albanian Lakes.’’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
2ls, [This day. 


W. L. COURTNEY. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ETHICS. A Review of 


Modern Moral Philosophy in its Three Stages of Interpretation, Criticisms 
and Reconstruction. By W. L Courtnry, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, Anthor of ‘The Metaphysics of Jobn Stuart Mill,” aud 
“Studies in Philosophy.” Demy 8vo, 12s, 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 


1 7 : “ 
COSMOPOLITAN ESSAYS. By Sir Ricwarp 
Tempe, Bart., M P.,G.CS.I. With Mps, demy 8vo, 16s, 

“As contributions to contemporary politics of an Imperial order, the ‘ Cos- 
mopolitan Essays’ Ceserve to take a high place...... It is impossible to read them 
wi hout feeling that they raise the standard of Imperial policy to a higher level,” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


W. 8S. LILLY. 


CHAPTERS in EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


With av Introductory Dialogue on the Philosophy of History. By W. 8. 
~_. Author of ‘Ancient Keligion ani Modern Thought.” 2 vols. demy 
vo, 21s, 

“These volumes of Mr. Lilly’s are delightful reading, for they are full of 
pregnant and suggestive thoughts, we migtt almost add of subtly ingenious 
sopuistries, He is always original and very «ften brilliant. There ure pages of 
f-rvidly impassioned eloquence and passages in which striking scenes are repro- 
duced with wonder!ul reslistic d:amatic power...... We can only repeat that his 
Yolumes are charming, while they should be invaluable as an incentive tu 
intellectual research.’’—Times. 





ROBERT C. LESLIE. 


A SEA PAINTER’S LOG. By Rozerr C. 
Lesuiz. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 12s. 


“If all painters, whether land or sea, jotted down their observations as 
pleasantly as Mr. Leslie does in his ‘ Log,’ the result would be some light reading 
of an extremely interesting natnre. An ancient mariner himself, he has evidently 
studied the life he describes with remarkable fidelity, and he never bores his 
read-r by 1 bapsodies on art...... We cannot mention half the interesting subjec's 
which Mr. Leslie s pleasant gossip embraces in his very readable volume. Seamen 
and landsmen, sportsmen ard naturalist:, each wi!l find something to his taste. 
Some capital seascapes accompany the volume.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


WiLLss ; 
BEST BIRD’S EYE 


Is now Supplied in 4 oz. and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets in 
addition to the Sizes and Styles hitherto sold. 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS, 
LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. 
French Agency—7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris. 
PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1862; New Zealand, 1882; 
Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884, 








BRISTOL, HAMBURG. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND 


The QUEEN’S HOUSE. 
NO SAINT. By Adeline Sergeant, Author 


for themselves. 
with it. ; yer dt 
always bright and entertaining and fresh in suggestion.”’—Academy. 





CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


STEPNIAK’S NEW WORK, 
THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD; 


Or, Russia in her Relations to her Neighbouring States, 


Is ready this day at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 8vo, 12s 6d. 
This day, at all Booksellers’ and Book talls, 


QUEER STORIES 
From “TRUTH.” 


FIRST SERIES (Green Cover). 
This Volume, the first of a forthcoming Series of Reprints from the ‘‘ QUEER 


STORIES” appearing weekly in Truth, contains Thirteen of Mr. GRENVILLE 
MURRAY'S best Stories. It wil be followed rapiuly by the Second Series. 


Miss ROWSELL’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE SILVER DIAL, 


In Three Vo'umes, is now at all the Libraries. 


NEW BOOK by Mr. SYDNEY E. WILLIAMS. 


Crown 8vo, cluth neat, 33 6d. 


PARTY and PATRIOTISM; 
Or, the Degeneracy of Politics. 


Moral Side of Politics—Party Government—Party Organization and the Caucus 


—The Hollowness of Party—Lessons in Legislation—Ritionale of Reform —Value 
of Politicul Intependen e—Foreign Po'icy—The New Bribery. 


Crown 8vo, with copiois Index, cloth extra, 6s. 


RADICAL PIONEERS of EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By J. Bowes Daty, LL.D. Forms a Concise History of the 
Rise and Progress of the Radical Party in England from 1688-1815. The 
principal figures are :—Edmund Burke, Lord Bure, Ca:twright, Chatham, C. 
J. Fox, George III., Junius, Lord Manstield, Tom Paine, William Pitt, Joseph 
Priestley, Lord Sandwich, Lord Thurlow, Horne Tooke, and John Wilkes. 

** It would be Lard to conceive a volume of more compresse! information and 


deeper interest...... Mr. Daly bas pictured with amazing conciseness and graphic 
power the social and moral conditions of the time 
picture of an epoch more pregnant, perhaps, with political instruction than any 
other in the world’s history.”"-—Duily Telegraph, April 13th. 


...It shows an admirable 


TIME, FOR MAY, 


CONTAINS AN ORIGINAL STORY BY 


MR. JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


ENTITLED 
PROFESSOR WEISHEITS EXPERIMENT. 


ELEcTION EXPERIENCES. By an Unsuccessful Candidate. 

THE CominG DELUGE OF PETROLEUM. By Charles Marvin. 

NEED oF NATIONAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND TECHNICAL TRAINING. 
Brabazon. 

THE UNKNOWABLE. Poem. By A. Ewen Fletcher. 

RESEMBLANCES IN LITERARY ART. By W. H. Olding, LL.B. 

“IT PassED IN A PUBLIC-HOUSE.”’ By Fred Ga’'e, ‘* The Old Buffer.” 

Porms’ By I. M. Elton. 

Tur CaymManas. By Major J. Uf. L. Archer. 

Tue Ear.y Scorrisu Stace. By N. R Lawson. 

Time's FooTsTrPs FOR THE MONTH. 

THE WoRLD BELOW. Chaps. XI.-XIV. 

CriticaL NoTIces. 

Tue Best Books —Continuation of “ Classified Bibliography.” 


63 pp., 6d. 


By Lorl 


THE MAY NUMBER OF THE CONTEMPORARY 


PULPIT CONTAINS, IN ADDITION TO ITS 
USUAL SERMONS, OUTLINES, ARTICLES, &c., 
THE AWARD OF FIVE PRIZES FOR THE BEST 
SELECTION OF BOOKS FOR A PREACHERS 
LIBRARY, TOGETHER WITH THE FULL 
WINNING LISTS. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





Rea?y immediately. 
Miss ALLDRIDGE’S NEW NOVEL. 


In 3 vols. 


of ‘An Op n Foe,” &c. In 2 vols. 
From the Globe :—‘*‘ No Saint’ is altogether above the average of everyday 


fiction, and likely to make its author known and pvupular in circles where her 
former stories may not be familiar.” 


From Vanity Fair :—‘'A novel full of power and pathos. Decidedly Miss 


By Gertrude M, 
Rosins. In 3 vols, 


“ This is presumably the first published novel of a young and c'ever lady, who 


Sergeant has a future.” 


KEEP MY SECRET. 


bids fair to produce work which will make books like ‘Tne House on the Mar h’ 
a mere mirage ou the literary lake......We mu:t confess to feeling interested from 
first to last.”— Whitehall Review. 


A ROLLING STONE. By Clara Cheeseman. 


In 3 vols. 
“* We shall not reveal the plot of this novel, which readers had better discover 
When they bave once got into the story they will go through 


Miss Cheeseman hagdone well. She is never du 1, but, on the contrary, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
PUBLISHERS in ORDINARY to her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


BARON VON HUBNER. 
THROUGH the BRITISH EMPIRE: South 


Africa, Australia, New Zealand, the Straits Settlements, India, the South 
Sea Islands, California, Oregon, Canada, &c. By Baron Hisner, Membre 
Associé de l’Institut de Franc», With Map, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


ARCHDEACON GIFFORD. 
The EPISTLE of St. PAUL to the ROMANS. 


With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. E. H. Girrorp, D.D., Archdeacon 
of London, Canon of St. Paul’s, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
London. Medium 8vo,7s 6d (reprinted from ‘‘ The Speaker’s Commentary ”’). 


MAJOR E. A. DE COSSON. 
DAYS and NIGHTS of SERVICE with Sir 


GERALD GRAHAM’S FIELD FORCE at SUAKIN. By Major E. A. DE 
Cosson, Author of ‘The Cradle of the Blue Nile.” Plan and Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 14s. 
MR. CHURTON COLLINS. 
BOLINGBROKE: an _ Historical Study. 


Reprinted from the Quarterly Review, to which is added an Essay on “ VOL- 
TALRE in ENGLAND.” By J. Courton Couirns. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


MR. H. H. ROMILLY. 
The WESTERN PACIFIC and NEW 


GUINEA: with Notices of the Natives, Christian and Cannibal, and some 
Account of the Old Labour Trade. By Hueu Hastinas Rominty, Deputy- 
Commissioner of the Western Pacific. With a Map, crown 8vo, 73 61, 


COLONEL YULE. 
HOBSON—JOBSON; being a. Glossary of 


Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases, and of Kindred Terms; 
Etymological, Historical, Geographical, and Diseursive. By Colonel HENRY 
Youtr, R.E., C.B., LL.D, and the late ARTHUR COKE BuRNELL, Ph.D., C.LE. 
Medium 8vo, 35s. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
Lord BEACONSFIELD’S CORRESPOND- 


ENCE WITH HIS SISTER, 1832-1852. This work is a continuation of 
Lord Beacoustield’s Home Letters, written in 1830-1831, which were published 
in 1885, Second Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 103 64. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 
The WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. 


Hdited with Copious Notes and Introductions. By W. J. Courtuorr, M.A. 
Vols. IX. and X. (Prose Works), 8vo, 103 6d each. 


MR, HENRY ROMILLY. 
The PUNISHMENT of DEATH. To which 


is added a Treatise on PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY and VOTE by BALLOT, 
By Henry Romibiy, M.A. (350 pp.) Crown 8vo, 93. 


SIR HENRY MAINE, 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT: Four Essays. 


I.—Prospects of Popalar Government. II.—Nature of Democracy. I1I.— 
Age of Progress. IV.—Constitution of the United States. By Sir Henry 
Marne, K.C.S.I., Author of ‘‘ Ancient Law,” &c. Third Edition, 8vo, 12s 


MR. GEORGE RAE. 
The COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, Cares, 


and Work. From the Experience of Forty Years. By Grorer Rar, Author 
of * Bullion’s Letters to a Bank Manager.” Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


PROFESSOR J. S. BREWER. 
The ENDOWMENTS and ESTABLISH- 


MENT of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the late J. S. Brewer, M.A., 


Preacher atthe Rolls. Third Edition, revised and edited by Lewis ‘If. Dippin, 
M.A., Burr'ster-at-Law, post 8vo, 6s. 


MR. RICHARD LODGE. 
The STUDENT’S HISTORY of MODERN 


EUROPE; from the Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
By Rrcxarp Loner, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Post 8vo, 73 62. 

*,* Forming a New Velume of “ Murray's Student’s Manuals.” 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
LIFE of GENERAL Sir CHARLES NAPIER, 
ag By the Hon, Wm. Naprer Bruce. With Portrait and Maps, crown 
LORD LINDSAY. 
SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRIST- 


IAN ART. By the late Lord Lrypsay (Earl of Crawford and Balcarre-), 
New Edition, 2 vols. crown Svo, 24s, 


PROFESSOR CURTIUS. 
PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 


By Dr, Grora Curtius, cf Teipzig, Fifth Ndition, revised by the Author and 
Professor Ernst Wrnpiscu. Translated into English by Professor A. S. 
Wirkins, LL.D, and E. B. En@tanp, M.4., Owens Colleze, Manchester. 
New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





———____ 


JAMES NISBET AND CO.’S Ligp 


The RELATION of NON-CHRISTIAN SyYstry 
BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. This Subject is now being discussed ; 
HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. The First Paper, by the Ven. Arshay 
tarrar, D.D., appears in the Number for MAY. Price Is, acon 


The DOCTRINE of ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. By 


Wit11am G. T. SHEpD, D.D, Professor of Systematic Theology jn 1: 
Theological Seminary, New York, Crown 8vo, 5s. °8y 10 Union 


AVENA : Musings in Rhyme. By Flavel 8. Cook, pp 


Chaplain of the Lock Hospital. Crown 8yo, 3s. 


The DIACONATE of WOMEN in the ANGLIcay 
CHURCH. Five Chapters on the Present Attitude of the Question, B th 
Very Rev. J. 5. Howson, DD.. late Dean of Chester. With a Shore 
Biographical Sketch of the late Dean by his Son, the Rev. G. J, Hows 
a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 2°, ‘ icilteetoa OWSOM, and 


The CHURCH and the FRANCHISE. By Andrew Simon 


Lamp, of the Inner Temple, Author of “The Gospel and the Chila” 
Crown 8yvo, ls 63. , P @ Child,” ge, 


The HEBREW FEASTS in their RELATION to RECEyT 
CRITICAL HYPOTHESES CONCERNING the PENTATEUCH, 3 th 
Rey. W. I. Green, D.D. Edin. 8vo, 53. 7 te 

** These are lectures of remarkable ability, and are written in excellent tast 
and style. It isa book which will be valuable to those whoze minds haye vie 
troubled by the exegesis of the destructive German critics on the Pentatench,’— 

Literary Churchman. , 


CHRIST and CHRISTIANITY. Studies in Christology 
Creeds and Confessions, Protestantism and Romanism, Reformation Pring pies, 
Suuday Observance, Religious Freedom and Christian Union, By Pup 
Scuarr, D.D. Demy 8vo, 10s 6a. 

“The paper on ‘Ohrist His own Witness’ is an excellent and comprehensirg 
statement of that one of the grounds of faith which has, happily, come into 
excep'ional prominence in our own Gay. Theological students will find ty 
invaluable bits of bistorical analysis in ‘Christ in Theology’ and * Crecds ang 
Confessions of Faith,’ as lucid as thay are brief.”—British Q carterly Review, 


The TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES: a Page of 

First Century Christian Life, with Translation, Notes, and Dissertation; 

By Canon Spence, M.A., Vicar of St. Pancras. Crown 8vo, 63, : 

“Canon Spence’s notes are generally excellent. The excursus in this volume 

are an able, though far from exhaustive, treatment of the several points of 
interest raised by this treatise.”—Academy. 


SYNOPTICAL LECTURES on the BOOKS of HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. DonaLp Frassr, D.D. New and Revisel 
Edition, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 15s. 

‘‘As aids to the systematic study of Holy Scripture, we carnot too highly 
recommend Dr. Donald Fraser’s ‘ Synoptical Lectures.’ Of the whole work, it 
is not too much to say that th» more minutely we examine it, the more evident 
is its value to the Biblical student.’’—Joha Bull. 


METAPHORS in the GOSPELS: a Series of Short Studies, 


By the Rev. Donatp Fraser, D.D, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The JEWS; or, Prediction and Fulfilment. An Argu 
ment for the Timez, By Samus, H. KELLoGG, D.D. New Edition, crow 
8vo, 4s 6d. 

“For every student cf the problem this book must henceforth be regarded s 
one of the most indispensable.’’—Christian Leader. 


The SELF-REVEALING JEHOVAH of the OLD TESTA. 
MENT the CHRIST of the NEW TESTAMENT. By 8. M. Barcur, 
Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 

‘Never, perhaps, has the argument for the doctrine been more clearly ot 
exhaustively stated than in the present work ’’—Scotsman. 
**We can fairly commend the author for having marshalled his statements ia 

a very striking and impressive manner,’’—Record. 


The EMPIRE of the HITTITES. By William Wright, 
D.D. With Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions, by Professor Saycr, LL.D; 
a Hittite Map, and a Complete Set of Hittite Inscriptions, by W. 1 
Rytanps, F.S.A. New, Revised, aud Enlarged Edition, with 9 New Plates, 
royal 8vo, 17s 6d. 
“The world is indebted to Dr. Wright for the zeal and tact which he displayel 
in rescuing from impending destruction some of the most va!uable inscriptions 
which we possess,” —Atheneum, 


FOUR CENTURIES of SILENCE; or, from Malachi to 
Christ. By the Rev. R. A. Reprorp, M.A., LL.B., Profes:or of Systematic 
Theolcgy and Apologetics, New College, London. Crown 8vo, 63, 

“Tt would be difficult to speak too highly of the wide reading, the carefal and 
discriminating thought, and the wise and cautious judgments by which, through. 
ont, the work is characterised. Every chapter is full of most interesting 
information and discussion.’’—British Quarterly Review, 

“ Carefully and intelligently done. The critical views expressed appear tou 
generally just. His account of Philo is particularly good.’’—Literary Churchma 


ZECHARIAH; his Visions and his Warnings. By tl 
late Rev. W. Linpsay ALEXANDER, D.D. Crown 8vo, 63. 

“Of sterling value. Those who have found difficulty in grasping the brief and 
mysterious parables of the Hebrew Prophet, will derive great help in their study 
of this prophecy from Dr, Alexander’s careful and painstaking discussiol. ~ 
Literary Churchman. 


IMMORTALITY; a Clerical Symposium on—What arethe 
Foundations of the Belief in the Immortality of Man? By the Rev. Pre 
bendary Row, M.A., Rabbi Hermann ADLER, Professor G. G. STOKES, 
F.R.S., Rev. Canon Knox.LiTt.e, Right Rev. BisHop of Amycta, Rev. Pris 
cipal Joun Carrns, D.D., Kev. EpwarD WHITE, and others, Cron Bro, & 

“ The volume is full of interest and suggestiveness.”—British Quarterly Reviet. 

“A work of great and absorbing interest, marked by extreme ability. Xo 
intelligent and competent reader can fail to find the volume a most deep'y 
interesting one.”—Literary Churchman, 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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GEORGE BELL & 
NEW BOOKS. 


SONS’ 





Fourth Edition, finally Revised. 


LUCRETIUS. Edited by the late H. A. 
J. Munro, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II., Introduction, Text, and Notes, 18s, Vol. III. (sold 
separately), Translation, 6d. 

[Cambridge : Derauton, BrLt, and Co. ] 





Demy 8vo, 63. 


TIRESIAS. By Thomas Woolner, R.A., 


Author of ‘‘ My Beautiful Lady,” * Pygmalion,” “ Silenus.” 





Demy 8vo, 63. 


The TEACHING of the TWELVE 


APOSTLES. With Illustrations from the Talmud. Two Lectures on an 
Ancient Church Mannal discovered at Constantinople, given at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, on May 29th and June 6th, 1885. By C. Taylor, 
D.D., Master of St. J ohn’s College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: DeraHton, BELL, and Co.} 





Mr. GIFFEN’S NEW BOOK, 


ESSAYS in FINANCE. By Robert Giffen. 


Second Series. Demy 8vo, 14s. 

ContarntnG:—Trade Depression—Gold Supply, the Rate of Discount and 
Prices—The Effects on Trade of the Supply of Coinage—Bank Reserves—Foreign 
Trade of the United States—The Use of Import and Export Statistics—Foreign 
Manufactures and English Trade—The Utility of Common Statistics—General 
Uses of Statistical Knowledge—Progress of the Working Classes in the Last 
Half-Century. 

“Those—and they are many—who desire to know what the material condition 
of the country really is at the present: time will do well to study this volume.”— 
Atheneum. 

“ ho are at all sceptical of the value as well as interest of statistical 
<n i be advised to read this volume, since Mr, Giffen aims at strictly 
practical ends.’—Daily Chronicle. 





Demy Svo, 12s 6d. 


ENGLISH LETTERS and _ LETTER- 


WRITERS of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With Explanatory Notes by 
Howarp Witt1ams, M.A. Illustrated with Portraits and Fac-similes. First 
Series—-SWIFT and POPE. 

“Rarely have we met with a book so well edited as this. Whether the student 
wishes to talk, think, write, or answer questions about Swift, this is the book for 
his money.’—St. James’s Gazette, 

“There is, probably, no other book that in so compact a form contains so much 
information, and so much of it at first hand, respecting these two great writers. 
—Academy. 


With S Portraits, demy 8vo, 6s. 


The LIFE of CHARLES I., 1600-25, taken 


from Authentic Sources. By E. BreresrorD CHANCELLOR, Author of 
“Historical Richmond.” 
Fine-paper Edition, with 9 Portraits, half-Roxburgh, 10s 6d. 





With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. 


ESSAYS on the STREET REALIGNMENT, 
RECONSTRUCTION, and SANITATION of CENTRAL LONDON, and on 


the Rehousing of the Poorer Classes, to which Prizes offered by Mr. West- 
garth were awarded by the Society of Arts, 1885. 





New Volume in “ Bohn’s Philosophical Library,”’ 5s. 


A HANDBOOK of the HISTORY of 
PHILOSOPHY. For the Use of Students. By E. Betrort Bax, Editor of 
“ Kant’s Prolegomena,”’ &c, 





Second Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, 63. 


HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’S 


WORKS. By Mrs, SUTHERLAND ORR. 


“Taken as a whole, this book—and it is no ordinary undertaking—bears 
evidence throughout of that courage, patience, knowledge, and research, and last 
but not least, that lightness and firmness of hand which are essential in dealing 
with the work of a master whose art ranges so high, so wide, and so deep.”— 
Academy. 





Small post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ROBERT SCHUMANN: his Life and Works. 


By Avaust Retssmann. Translated from the Third Edition of the German 
by A, L, ALGER, 

“Herr Reissmann’s life of Schumann stands very high among the biographies 
ofthe masters. The translator has done his work, on the whole, with very great 
skill.”"—Musical World. 

“ As a concise guide to Schnmann’s mnsical works we do not know a more con- 
venient little volume.”—Saturday Review. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO,’S LIST. 
, NEW BOOKS. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


OCEANA; or, ENGLAND and herCOLONIES. 


By James A. Froupe. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphin. 
stone. Crown 8vo, 2s boards, 2s 6d cloth. 

“Mr. Froude intersperses the records of travel with weighty reflections, or 
with valuable information, no part of which can ke prudently ignored by the 
reader. We do not know, for instance, where in a short compass the arguments 
= and against Colonial Federation have been so clearly set forth.”’—Quarterly 
Review. 

‘This is, in many points of view, the best book on Australia that has been 
published.” —Sydney Morning Herald. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the MESSIAH. 


By ALFRED EpERsSHEIM, M.A., D.D., late Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln's 
Inn. New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 2 vols, 8vo, 243. 


Lord NELSON’S LETTERS & DESPATCHES. 


Selected and Arranged by Joun Knox Lavaurton, M.A., Lecturer in Naval 
History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 8yo, 16s, 


‘* The result of Mr. Langhton’s labours is a volume containing most of what is 
valuable in Sir Harris Nicolas’s bulky compilation, with all the native atmosphere 
and flavour preserved unspoilt. From the midst the figure of the hero stands 
forth in more absolute reality than from any of his many biographics.”—Times. 


The FRIENDLY SOCIETY MOVEMENT: 


its Origin, Rise, and Growth ; its Social, Moral, and Educational Influences. 
The AFFILIATED ORDERS. By the Rev. Jonny Frome WILKINSON, 
M.A., Financial Member of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, Man- 
chester Unity, &c. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


By Henry Dunyina@ Macteop, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, 26s (or separately, Vol. I., price 12s; Vol. II., price 14s). 


The TEACHER’S HANDBOOK of PSY- 


CHOLOGY. (On the Basis of “Outlines of Psychology.”) By James Sutty, 
M.A., Lecturer on the Theory of Education in the College of Preceptors, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


HORSES and STABLES. By Lieutenant- 


General Sir F. FirzWyaram, Bart. With 19 Full-page Plates. Third and 
Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 53, 


FABLES. By James H. Aveling, M.D. 


Feap. 8yo, 23 6d. 
HESTER’S VENTURE: a Novel. By the 


Author of “‘ The Atelier du Lys.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON. Feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d each. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH|The HISTORY of the 
in OTHER LANDS, or, the REFORMATION in ENGLAND. 
SPIRITUAL EXPANSION of By Grorce G. Perry, M.A., 
ENGLAND. By Rev. W. H. Canon of Lincoln, Rector of Wad- 
TucKER, M.A. dington. 











ENGLISH WORTHIEBS. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each. 
SHAFTESBURY. (The | MARLBOROUGH. 


First Earl.) By H. D. Trar. SaINTSBURY. 


DARWIN. By Grant Allen. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 
ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS; Greek Text, Illus- 


trated with Essays and Notes. By Sir ALEXANDER Grant, Bart., M.A., 


LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 
LECTURES on MODERN’ HISTORY, 


delivered in 1841 and 1842, By THomas ARNOLD, D.D., sometime Head Master 
6d 


of Rugby School, &vo, 7s 6d. 
EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By E. HaroLtp Brownz, D.D., Bishop 
of Winchester. 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry T. Buckie. Cabinet 
Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By W. L. R. Cares. Fourth Edition, with Supplement, brought down to 
the End of 1884. 8vo, cloth, 28s; half-bound russia, 35s, 


MILL’S (J. S.) POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 39s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


MILL’S (J. 8.) SYSTEM of LOGIC. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vuls. 8vo0, 25s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 


By Professor Max MiLueR. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Composition. By Peter M. Roget, M.D. Crown 8vo, 
103 6d. 





By G. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CLARENDON PRESS STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


STANDARD CLASSICS. 


A Commentary on Catullus. By 
Ropinson Exuis, M.A. 16s ’ 

* Will long remain a memorial of high and finished 
scholurship.”—Prof. A. PaLmer, in Hermathena. , 
Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction 

and Notes by Prof. A. 8S. Witg1ns, M.A. Book L., 

6s; Book II., 5s. ri i 
Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With 

Notes. By J. R. Kine, M.A. 10s 6d. : 
Cicero.—Select Letters. With Notes, 

&c, By ALBERT Watson, M.A. Third Edition, 18:, 
Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction 

and Notes. By W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G.G. 

Ramsay, M.A. Second Editon, extra fcap. 8vo, 

33 6d. 

Homer.—Odyssey. BooksI.-XII. With 
Notes, &. By W. W. Merry, M.A,, and the late 
J. Rippewt, M.A. 10s. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Vol. I. 
The Odes, Carmen, Seculare, and Epodes. By E.C. 
Wickuam, M.A. Second Edition, 12s. 

*,* The same in fceap. 8vo, for Schools, 53 61. 

“Sound, thorough, and appreciative.”—Journal of 
Education. r ss é 
Livy. BookI. With Historical Examina- 

tions, Notes, &. By Prof. Sretey, M.A. Second 

Ed tion, 6s. : ; 
Persius.—The Satires. With a Trans- 

lation and Notes. By J. Cowniseton, M.A. 

Edited by H. NetTLesHip, M.A. Second Edition, 

price 7s 6d. 

Sophocles. — The Plays and 
FRAGMENTS. With Notes, &., by L, CAMPBELL, 
M.A. 2 vols. 

Vol. I.—Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus Colonens 
Antigon-. Second Edition, lés. 
Vol. If.—Ajax Electra. Trachiniae Philoctetes. 

Fragments. 163. 

*,* ext only, feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d, 

School Edition. Edited by L. 
CampBELL, M.A., and E, ABpott, M.A. Feap.8vo, 
2 vols., 10s 6d. Separately, Tc xt and Introduction, 
4s 6d; Notes, 63. [Just published. 

Tacitus.—_The Annals. Edited with 
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